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Dispute over Saghalien 
Japariese occupation of northern por- 
tion of isJand is most delicate point in 
ons proceeding between Tokyo 

and Chita Governments 


JAPAN’S PENETRATION 
OF SIBERIA OPPOSED 
BY RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Continued 
Japanese occupation of Siberia can 
bave no purpose other than introduc- 
ing Japanese characteristics into the 
Russian Far East, and promises of 
evacuation have not been ' kept for 
specious reasons, Nicholas D. Avksen- 
tiey and Prof. Paul N. Miliukov 
declare, who claim to represent the 
conference of All-Russian Constituent 
Assembly. 

They say the entire Russian ‘people, 
regardless of political creed, have 
more than once demanded Japanese 
evacuation. The United States Gov- 
ernment, it is recalled, on July 28, 
1920, in a note to Japan, objected to 
her occupation of the northern part 
of Sakhalin, of Vladivostok and other 
Siberian territory. 

Japan's request for recognition of 
“peaceful penetration” into Siberia is 
declared to have a familiar sound. 
Russia's disintegration does not jus- 
tify application to her of any terms 


ir-terfering with her sovereignty. The 
Russia of tomorrow would welcome 
foreign cooperation in her economic 
development, but she would be unre- 


‘| gervedly opposed to any special inter 


ests for Japan in the Far East. Preser- 
vation of sovereign rights in the Far 
Bast and Siberia was of vital impor- 
tance to Russia. Any infringement 
upon them would serve as the germ 
for future conflict. 


MORE DISTRICTS 
ACCEPT DRY LAW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SACRAMENTO, California — Sacra- 
mento has adopted the “Little Vol- 
stead Act,” in the form of an ordi- 
nance, which recently passed the city 
council. The ordinance is virtually 
a replica of the national prohibiticn 


law, with the addition that it directly 
orders the city police to enforce the 
law. 

Voters of San Jose County, at the 
recent referendum on the same prohi- 
bition enforcement ordinance, over- 
whelmingly approved it, and it is now 
a law of the county. The vote for the 
ordinance was 13,044 and the vote 
against it 9,270. 

By a vote of three to two, the super- 
visors of Shasta County have adopted 
the “Little Volstead Act.” Shasta 
County is the twenty-ninth county in 
the State to adopt the act. 


UNITY OF IRELAND 
CALLED ESSENTIAL 


4 Sinn Fein Declares Unity Is More 


Important Than Any Other 


of Negotiations With Britain 


— cable to The Christian Science 
onitor trom its European News ice 


LONDON, England (Thursday)—The 
meeting between Sir James Craig, the 
Ulster Prime Minister, and Mr. Lloyd 
George has been postponed till later 
ig the week, probably tomorrow, when 
it is expected the latter will make 
some attempt to free the Irish situa- 
tion from the appearance of a dead- 
lock that it has worn since Ulster's 

neompromising reply to the proposals 
out before her representatives by Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues. 

The question of the publication of 
'the correspondence between the two 
Premiers is also likely to come up, and 
Ulster’s- wishes are quite strongly in 
favor of publication. This is a point, 
however, on which Sinn Fein would 
have to be consulted, as the publica- 
tion would involve also the publication 
of Sinn Fein’s proposais at the con- 
ference, which up to now, out of con- 
sideration for the position and even 
possibly security of the Sinn Fein en- 
voys, have been carefully and effec- 
tively concealed. | 

A joint sub-committee of the Irish 
conference, met on Wednesday and 
today for the first time for many days. 
It is understood that the prime object 
of the conference was to discuss cer- 
tain new proposals that Mr. Lloyd 
George intends to place before Sir 
James Craig. 


Police Circular Withdrawn’ 

Sir James hopes to leave during the 
weekend for Belfast where the 
Northern Parliament reassembles next 


Tuesday.. The handing over of the 
powers under the recent ordér-in- 
council has given the Northern Par- 
liament considerable work to do of a 
domestic nature quite apart from any 
discussion that might ensue on the 
publication of the proceedings in 
which its Prime Minister has b:en 
engaged with Mr. Lloyd George. 
Contrary to the general expectation 
in Ulster Sir James has ordered a 
withdrawal of the recent police circu- 


lar directing the enrollment of volun- 
preg from various unauthorized loyal- 
ist defense forces in the ranks of 
eo C of the special constabulary. 

The cancellation is ordered in the 
following terms: “My attention has 
been drawn to the terms of Colonel 
“Wickham’s circular. dated November 
“9, in regard to recruiting for class C 
special constabulary, which I ap-w 
proved in the event of the truce being 
terminated, apd for their formation 
into recular military units. The con- 
stabulary having been transferred to 
the government of Northern Ireland, 
recruits may be taken as police but 
not into any military force or or- 
sanization.” 

The Sinn Fein representatives, Ar- 
thur Griffith, Michael Collins and E. 
J. Duggan-~went to 10 Downing Street 
today With the conviction that the 
unity of Ireland is a fact surpassinz 
in importance any ‘other considera- 
tion, and according to a Sinn Fein 
statement made to a press representa- 
tive this must inevitably form the 
basis of their negotiations with the 
British Government. 


Delegates Have Plenary Powers 


Sinn Fein contends that a scheme in 
which Ulster would be allowed to send 
representatives to Westminster would 
not be feasible, and there would al- 
ways be the danger of Ulster deciding 
to remain detached from the rest of 
Ireland, no matter what inducement 
may be held out to her to enter into 
an All-treland Parliament. 

Sinn Fein headquarters in London 
claims that the delegates are endowed 


| with full plenary powers, and if they 


can come to an agreement with the 
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Question and Must Be Basis. 


(asked when the French troops are to 


government, their decision will re- 
ceive the approval of their colleagues 
in Dail Bireann. . 

No communication was issued today 
at the conclusion of the meeting of the 
committee, but it is understood that 
Wednesday’s discussions were con- 
tinued in the hope that Sinn Fein 
might offer some guarantee that 
would insure Ulster’s fears being 
quieted. 


BRITAIN CONSIDERS 
KEMALIST TREATY 


Reply Expected to Make It Per- 
fectly Clear Consent Cannot 
Be Given to: French Proposals 
Regarding Baghdad Railway 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


The French reply to Marquess Cur- 
zon’s aide memoire regarding the 
Franco-Kemalist Treaty has now been 
fully discussed at a Cabinet meeting 
and the British reply duly considered. 
As the French note maintains and 
emphasizes the viewpoint that the 
pact with Angora is of a purely local 
character, it is understood that the 
forthcoming British note will place 
the onus on the French Government 
of squaring the published terms of the 
treaty with the assertion that it is 
only a local agreement. 

Article one of the treaty states: 
“The high contracting parties declare 
that with the signing of the present 
agreement the state of war that has 
existed between them will come to an 
end.” Apart from any other terms in 
the treaty it remains for the French 
Government to satisfactorily explain 
how such terms could be used in a 
local agreement—-a point so far care- 


fully avoided in French replies. 
The French note is couched in mod- 


LONDON, England , (Thursday) — 


CONCORDAT MAY SUPPLANT _ 
ANGLO-JAPANESE. AGREEMENT 


Effort to Include United States With the Two Other Major Naval 
Powers in Understanding Which Would Not Necessitate a For- 
mal Treaty of Alliance Is Now Being Made With Knowledge of 
American Delegation As Aid to the Limitation of Armaments 


erate and distinctly friendly terms, 
and it is stated that the British note 
will carefully maintain the same tone. 
At the same time it can hardly be 
said that the seriousness of the situa- 
tion has been to any extent relieved. 
Not only has the moral stability of the 
entente been threatened, but peace in 
the Near East, of which there had been 
hopefiil signs in recent weeks, seems 
to have been again indefinitely post- 
poned. 
Protection of Christians 

Whilst fully recognizing the right 
of the French to conclude hostilities 
with the Turks, the British attitude 
will be maintained in the note that 


the surrender of mandated territory 
cannot be looked on favorably by the 


British Government. This notwith- | 


standing repeated assertions on the 
part of the French that.ample guaran- 


tees have been given for the protec- 
tion of the Christian population. 

The worth of-these guarantees is 
very well estimated by French au- 
thorities in offering to place shipping 
at the disposal of the inhabitants who 
wish to evacuate’ Cilicia before the 
withdrawal of French troops. As the 
Greeks are still at war with the 
Turks, it would be necessary for the 
whole of the Greek populatiofi to be 
withdrawn, and, judging by past 
occurrences, it is not considered dif- 
ficult to forecast what would happen 
to the remaining Armenian popula- 
tion. 

The British Foreign ‘Office has 


be withdrawn, but so far no reply is 
forthcoming. Meantime numerous 
telegrams are being sent out to the 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
imploring the intervention of the 
British Government on behalf of the 
Christian inhabitants who are reach- 
ing the coast in increasing numbers 
in a destitute condition. 


Effect on Greek Army 


Apart from anything else, the Brit- 
ish note will make it perfectly clear 
that consent cannot be given to the 
French proposals regarding the Bagh- 
dad railway. In view of the statement 
that the French government does not 


recognize the Angora Government and 
still reserves the right to conclude a 


irest of the allies, 


>| disturbing treaty. 


7| Asia Minor and elsewhere, but the 


Simean a very considerable Greek re- 


general treaty in conjunction with the 
it is hoped that 
nothing further may come of the ob- 
jectionable clauses -embodied in this 


Every sympathy is expressed toward 
the French Government in its desire 
to reduce its military commitments in 


British view remains firm that neither 
the Christian population of Cilicia, nor 
yet the Greek Army should be made 
to suffer thereby. That the Greek 


right wing would be laid open to at- 
tack by the Turks; in fact it might 


tirement. 

It is estimated that at least a fort- 
night must elapse before the French 
withdrawal can take place, during 
which time it is hoped in official cir- 
cles that some agreement may be 
reached whereby the offending clauses 
in the treaty may be withdrawn. That 
the British Government cannot agree 
to it, in its present form, goes without 
saying, and as there is a whole-hearted 
desire on both sides. to maintain the 
utmost friendliness, it is hoped that 
the British reply, when drafted, will 
induce the French goyernment to re- 
duce the treaty to the scope of nothing 
more than “a local agreement.” 


than positive. 


René 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“I consider it one of the greatest 
honors of my political life to have 
been able to participate, even for a 
time, in the work of the Conference.” 
—Aristide Briand. 

“We take our good relationship 
with America very much for granted, 
and the possibility of any desire on 
our side of any alterations in those 
conditions literally does not feature 
in our  calculations.”—Sir Charles 
Hobhouse, M. P. 

“The greatest moment in the history 
of the world.”—Lord Birkenhead, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. 


“With fears on both sides obliter- 
ated, an agreement, so far as Japan 
and the United States are concerned, 
cannot faik to come.’’—Admiral Baron 
Kato. 


MR. BRIAND’S 
SUCCESSOR 


Extraordinary as if may appear, 
René Viviani, who is the chief French 
politician to remain in Washington 
after the departure of Aristide Briand, 
is credited with the ambition of one 
day becoming President of the French 
Republic. 
means desirous of becoming Prime 
Minister. The credit of Prime Minis- 
ters is often used quickly in France. 
Indeed, it is remarkable how certain 
men who play a prominent part are 
rather anxious to avoid rather than 
to seek office until things have been 
somewhat straightened out. They 
realize that a few months of power 
now may mean complete obliteration 
during many years. The path is strewn 
with difficulties. 

It is not intended, of course, to 
convey the impression that Mr. Vi- 
viani is not prepared to sacrifice his 
future, to risk his career, at any time 
should it appear necessary. Were he 
called upon by Parliament to assume 
immediate responsibilities he would 
doubtless do so.- But one wants to 
dissipate the mistaken notion that all 
French statesmen are fighting each 
otner for office. Even those who are 
most opposed to the present holders 
of office would hesitate before they 
took up the tasks themselves. Such is 
the case of Raymond Poincaré, who, 
while dissatisfied with all that has 
been done since the armistice, never 
pushes his personal claims when his 
criticism is proving most effective. 
Sometimes the situation in France 
strikes one as such that while the 
Premier in office is generally disap- 
proved and perpetually assailed, no 
one is really intriguing to obtain the 
post. The attitude is negative rather 
These remarks do not 
apply to Mr. Viviani, who even re- 
frains from criticism. Whatever may 
be his ultimate ambitions, he certainly 


It is said that he is by no | 


——— = 
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V ivian 


does not wish to render the position 
of anyone insupportable. 

For a long time he has seemed to 
stand aside from the fray. He has 
put himself on a higher plane than the 
struggling party politicians. He has 
only asked in what way he could be 
of service—not how he could prevent 
another from being of service. There 
is a dignity in his demeanor that 
really gives one the impression of his 
superiority. In the electoral lists, in 
the parliamentary rough-and-tumble, 
he is not a combatant. All he asks 
is a job which he can perform for 
France. It is probably because of this 
aloofness from the arena that men are 
already beginning to speak of him as 
the prospective President. 

It is true that Mr. Millerand has 
still five years to serve (seven years 
‘is the:full term but Mr. Millerand 
| came in late on the resignation of Paul 
| Deschanel. ) Five years, however, is 
not a long period. It is even now not 
| too soon to take up a station rather 
| detached from the petty preoccupations 
'and:the smaller intrigues of the active 
‘politicians. There is a sense in which 


| already Mr. Viviani is a sort of Presi- | 


| dent in posse and is behaving as such. 


| The writer naturally knows nothing of | 


' 


Mr. Viviani's remote intentions but 


‘certainly there is 


statement that has been made in the! 


Paris journals, in the readiness of 
| Viviani to accept special missions, to 
act as a sort of special ambassador of 
| France, to go abroad even at moments 
| of Cabinet crisis, and generally to 
Show that he stands apart from the 
daily quarrels of the Chamber. 


Whether he is conscious of the 


{| possibilities of this behavior or not 


it is undoubtedly true that it is pre- 
cisely such a man who is usually 
elected, when the time comes, to the 
first post of all. The man in the 
thick of the contest, the man with 
strong prejudices, who has identified 
himself with particular policies, is not 
often chosen. One explanation of the 
failure of Mr. Clemenceau lies in this 
fact. Although Parliament at that 
moment was in agreement with him 
it instinctively felt that it might pres- 
ently be in radical disagreement. Mr. 
Clemenceau could not be the well- 


scales evenly. 

All this is meant to demonstrate 
the fact that Mr. Viviani has become 
the type of the nonpartisan statesman. 
He has no party ax to grind, no im- 
mediate personal ambitions to inspire 
him. He has become par excellence 
the distinguished servant of France 
to whom no group can address re- 
proaches, to whom all groups must 
give thanks. 

He is in a very special sense, in 
a sense that Mr. Briand is not, since 
one knows that a section of the 
French Parliament is against Mr. 


Briand and is anxious to bring him 
down—Mr. Viviani in a peculiar sense 
is the spokesman of France. When 
he speaks no one will suspect him of 
having his eye upon the Left or upon 
the Right, no one will suppose that 
he is trying to curry favor with the 
Radicals or with the Reactionaries. 
If he is not aiming at the Premiership 
and is not endeavoring to retain the 
Premiership, then there is created 
around him an entirely different at- 
mosphere. He becomes still more 
authoritative. 

For these reasons the choice of Mr. 
Viviani as one of the principal mem- 
bers of the French delegation is par- 
ticularly happy. It is perhaps a pity 
that Mr. Viviani cannot express him- 
self in English with the eloquémce and 
vivacity that he expresses himself in 
French. For he is looked upon as 
the national orator. There are many 
fine speakers in France but none of 
them have the fiery eloquence of Mr. 
Viviani. Mr. Briand is varied, spon- 
taneous, and persuasive—a most elo- 
quent speaker. But neither he nor 
any other living French statesman 
posesses the torrential flow of lan- 
guage that Mr. Viviani possesses. The 


some ground for the | 


present writer chiefly heard him at 
Geneva during the first Assembly of 
‘the League of Nations. There Mr. 
Viviani was clearly the most remark- 
able maréer of the spoken word. He 
‘sits in his seat, an unimpressive fig- 
‘ure; he does not look in any way 
‘marked off from his fellows. His ap- 
‘pearance is not distinguished. His 
‘type of face is not one which rests 
'in the memory. One meets a score of 
‘men like him every day. But suddenly 
‘he is on his feet. He begins to speak; 
(he is transfigured. The sentences 
| pour out with irresistible force. Every 
| phrase is stirring, every gesture is 
‘electrifying. The audience is swept 
away. It is-magnificent. Mr. Viviani 
seems to speak without any personal 
effort. The very -spirit of speech ap- 
pears to take possession of him. He 
is another man. Never does he pause 
for a word; never is he in doubt. 
Eyes and lips and hands are all co- 
ordinated. Perhaps when one ana- 
»lyzeg what he has said so impetu- 
ously the next morning one is 
surprised to find that it reads po bet- 
ter. In short it is not what he says 
but how he says it that matters and 
nothing is so depressingly empty as 
a translation of a Viviani discourse. 
The body of the discourse is of little 
consequence; but the soul of it is 
vibrant. 

It is this amazing eloquence that 
helped him to succeed as he has suc- 
ceeded at the Paris bar. He is prob- 
ably the best paid lawyer in France. 
And yet the class of case which he 
takes up is rather commercial than 
that in which there is a call] for pas- 
sionate oratory. This indicates that if 
Mr. Viviani is essentially an orator 
he nevertheless knows how to master 
a mass of intricate facts, he knows 
how to arrange and clarify his argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Viviani belongs to that school 
of Socialists from which sprung some 
of the most notable French states- 
men—among them Mr. Briand and Mr. 
Millerand. He has of course traveled 
a great way from the starting point. 
There is a saying in France that So- 
cialism leads to anything—on condi- 
tion that one leaves it behind. It is 
certainly curious that out of that early 
group of ardent social workers who 
desired to reform the world so many 
have advanced along the road of suc- 
cess. It is not unnatural that present- 
day. Socialists should say spiteful 
things. The truth is that whatever 
generous aspirations one may cherish 
it is impossible to associate long with 


ithe actual party which in France has 
fallen into disreputable ways and is 
led by vulgar. mediocrities, dema- 
zogues who appeal to the baser senti- 
ments of the mob. Today one can see 
|the same process. The finest orator 
‘that the Socialist Party possesses—or 
| possessed—the keenest brain, the 
‘finest culture, are those of Paul- 
; Boncour who in his turn finds it im- 
| possible to remain with the shouting 
|crowd and is day by day being pushed 
|further and further from this wild 
| party. What attracts men who believe 
in progress to the Socialist Party is 
, its promise of better conditions for 
| the submerged masses, but experience 
|alas! teaches that the composition of 
‘this party is such that it can only be 
abandoned to its futile oppositions, 
its acrimonious attacks. Mr. Viviani 
like many others has had experience. 


But hais today as earnest as ever in 


/has rejected the Socialist doctrine he 
‘has not lost the humanitarian spirit. 
|Especially has he been prominent in 
| League of Nations circles. Possibly 
this will not commend him to an 
American audience, but be it remem- 
bered that—-puttinge the question of 
machinery apart —it is the common 
object of America and of Europe :o 
disarm to the extent that circum- 
stances will allow. Mr. Viviani has 
clearly shown that he has no Utopian 
ideas about disarmament, but that ie 
is anxious to work in America, as m 
Europe, for a better understanding 


balanced chief who would hold the ‘he great cause of humanity, and if he. 
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the English governments, for some 

e past, has been considerable. This 

| eeatesiy surprising when it is re- 
‘that the Frenech~ made a 

trade agrement with the Germans 
which took them practically outside 
the Treaty, and a military agreement 
with the Kemalists which to all 
intents and purposes reversed the 
Treaty. Whether, however, on the top 
of this, it was worth while to risk 
worse relations with the country 
whose guarantee you desire is a ques- 
tion rather for Mr. Briand than for 
anybody else. Meantime the Premier 
has the assurances given to him by 
his-American and British Allies, that 
so long as France pursues a course of 
equity and self-restraint, she will be 


| abie to rely upon their help if ever she 


should find herself unjustly attacked. 


Concordat, Without Treaty 


Britain Wants America to Join Under- 
standing Japan 


ets to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~-Apprehension voiced from day to 
day that the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
may prove an obstacle in the path of 


_|a@ settlement both as to the limitation 
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_of the French Premier. 
can it be asserted that 


nce ‘could have no better states- 
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ong Sage eminently un- 
of phrasing it. He 


iy ha "hoes t blessed by the writer 
the doo headline, but he will 


blessed by those for whom 
to speak. What hap- 
Conference yesterday 
down to the work of 
t The question of 


cal contro (pompelthe discussion, and 
; was finally left to 


Dr. Wellington 
or ime in Lon- 
a brief, on behalf of 
consideration of the 


up 
the 


and reduction of naval forces and to 
an understanding on, Pacific and 
Far Eastern questions, appears to be 
entirely withcut warrant in what has 
taken place ih the Washington Con- 
ference up to date. 

Neither Great Britain nor Japan has 
dragged the alliance across the trail 
of the proceedings and there is no 
evidence whatever that the United 
States is exercised over the possi- 


‘bility that the alliance may cause dif- 


ficulties as the Conference proceeds. 
For some reason China’s delegates at 
the Conference believe that there is 
evidence of a determination by Great 
Britain and Japan to perpetuate their 
Far East pact, but this belief disre- 
gards the American viewpoint which 
is clearly to the effect that if the-Con- 
ference succeeds in its purpose the 
alliance as such will inevitably ter- 
minate. 


Alliance May End 

Nothing that any member of the 
British delegation has said justifies 
the interpretation that the delegation 
is proceeding on the assumption that 
the alliance is to continue. Arthur 
Balfour, the head of the _ Brit- 
ish mission, Sir Auckland Geddes, the 
British Ambassador, Sir Robert Bor- 
den, the Canadian representative, 
Senator George Foster Pearce, the 
Australian delegate, and Sir John Sal- 
mond, the spokesman of New Zealand. 
have each and all answered questions 
regarding the alliance, and Aothing 
they said on the matter affords an iota 
of justification for the charge that 
Great Britain is assuming its con- 
tinuation. The indications are all the 
other way. It looks now, in fact, as 
if Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan are all proceeding on the 
assumption that such an understand- 
ing will come out of the Conference 
as will enable Great Britain and 
Japan to terminate the treaty and to 
replace it by some form of wider 
concordat of the powers. 

It is for such a concordat that 
Great Sritain is driving rather than 
for a justification for continuing the 
alliance. Every member of the Brit- 
ish delegation who discussed the 
question since the convening of the 
Conference took exactly the same 
view, the Dominion delegates being 
as careful as Mr. Balfour or Sir 
Auckland Geddes to declare that the 
country they represent has no inten- 
tion to “throw Japan down” or to 
serve notice of terminating the treaty 
until wider understanding has been 
achieved. 

Typical British Viewpoint 

Any one of the British delegates 
might be quoted as presenting the 
foreign view of the imperial policy| 


with regard to the alliance as an issue | 


in the Conference in the following 
language: 

“We believe that Great Britain can- 
not afford to do anything which will 
bear the least resemblance to un- 
gentlemanly behavior; Japan has 
always hcnorably discharged her ob- 
ligations under the alliance; she ad- 
hered scrupulously to her promises 


jduring the great war and-—helped ta 


jsecure the final victory. We have no 


IME Brland was és satissed 


af ae ; 
«* 


day’s work, before his 


desire to, and we cannot afford to, de- 
nounce the treaty outright, now that 
it is not as necessary from our view- 
point as it oncs was. 
“It must be remembered that the 
of time has made some 
clauses of it already obsolete. It was 
entered into at a time when Russia 
was still a factor to be reckoned with 
in the Far East and when German im- 
perialism offered a serious menace. 
With imperial Russia and imperial 


1Germany disposed of it is conceded 


to/ alliance and that 


that the clauses of the treaty designed 
to meet danger from these quarters 
are already as good as obsolete. We 
have never conceded, and we do not 
concede now, that the alliance was 
ever intended to operate against the 
United States; we realize, however, 
that American sentiment opposes the 
existence is an 
to the promo- 


| We, i ane hope that it will be 


owe 


Anglo-American solidarity. 


a formal treaty or a new 
Pastas the old alliance.” 


Thies: Plone: Concordat Desired 

The effort is for this concordat. The 
United States delegation is well aware 
of it, is unquestionably a party to it, 
and Japan realizes that one of the 


aims of the Conference is to substi- 
tute such an understanding for the 
|two-power alliance in the Pacific. It 
is» also clearly understood by Great 
Britain and Japan that the United 
States will in no way become a party 
to a formal alliance based on a treaty 
which would have to bé ratified by the 
Senate. 

The American abhorrence of a for- 
mal alliance by means of a treaty is 
not, however, considered a barrier to 
the securing of a concordat. A full 
agreement on naval limitation and re- 
duction, to be embodied in treaty form, 
vould provide the basis for the kind of 
understanding which Great Britain 
wants. The naval reduction phase 
of the issue in the Conference will 
probably involve in the long run some 
understanding as to the disposition of 
fleets and fortifications in the Pacific. 
The rest could be accomplished by an 


exchange of notes between the powers | 


mainly concerned. 


Manchuria Negotiable 
Mr. Hanihara Says Japan Might Pool 
ns 


ain 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The line of action which is being 
adhered to by the Chinese delegates to 
‘the Conference, indicates that China 
feels entirely capable of working out 
her own salvation Wf she is given an 
opportunity and not interfered with. 


She has not even said “Thank you” to 
the powers who, lamenting the condi- 
tion of China, would seek to mend it 
by means of interngtfOally guarded 
loans, pools and commissions. For a 
proverbially meek nation, China has 
show’ herself fairly aggressive. Her 
progress, when her delegates first ar- 
rived, was so simple that it attrdcted 
attention only from those who were 
sympathetic with China’s aims and 
aspirations. Western eyes were fixed 
on the progressive and prosperous 
Japan, rather than on her neighbor, 
who had been laboring under such 
handicaps that her potentiality was 
minimized. 

Japan had the first call on public at- 
tention through her public notice that 
she would break away from the naval 
ratio laid down by Mr. Hughes in the 
American program set forth as the 
basis for achieving a practical reduc- 
tion and limitation of armament. 
China made the next bid for notice 
by presenting her program in the 
form of 10 statements constituting a 
bill of rights upon which she. .contin- 
ues to make her stand regardless of 
indirect efforis to’render them in- 
nocuous or futile. She presented this 
early in the Conference, it was be- 
lieved by many well informed per- 
sons, with the approval of the Ameri- 
can delegation, which was anxious to 
get the fundamentals of the Confer- 
ence put forward clearly and com- 
prehensively at the outset. 

Japan made no objection to the 10 
points thus set forth. On the con- 
trary, the policy of the Japanese dele- 
gation had seemed to be to show a 
conciliatory and magnanimous dispo- 
sition in regard to Chima. Whatever 
comment was forthcoming was in the 
nature of a guarded admission of 
China’s claims, as when Baron Kato 
admitted that Japan was prepared to 
admit that Mongolia and Manchuria 
were integral parts of China. This 
was on the same day that a statement 
to the same effect had been made by 
a representative of the American dele- 
gation. 

There followed the more formal 
statement by Japan that China’s dif- 
ficulties lay in her internal confusion 
quite as much as in her external reila- 
tions, that Japan is without ambition 
of territorial aggrandizement in any 
part of China, and the assertion that 
Japan would. deprecate prolonged 
discussion of minor matters, wishing 
to reach conclusions on important 
principles as soon as possible. In 
spite of this the Chinese have not 
abated an iota their intention to press 
for the consideration of each of the 
10 points included in their statement 
and all of which they consider neces- 
sary to the elaboration of their com- 
plete program of ~»political and 
financial emancipation and readjust- 
ment. 


A few days later the eight powers 
agreed upon resolutions favorabie to 
China, on the whole, yet leaving a 
residuum of doubt as to their scope 
and intention. 

Whether it was a matter of coin- 
cidence or the result of deliberation 
and purpose, on the very day that 
Mr. Wellington Koo, head of the 
Chinese delegation, was to present 
a statement of the Chinese tariff 
autonomy plan, one of the chief fea- 
tures of the Chinese reconstruction 
plan, the impression was given that 
the Root resolutions summed up all 
that was to be said on the subject of 
China and that their implication 
practically provided for the inter- 
national control of China’s finances, 
railways and customs. That this 
came from a British source caused it 
to be studied with the more careful 
attention, especially in view of the 
fact that future relations between the 
Japanese and the British have been 
one of the sources of anxiety among 
the Chinese. 

Mr. Koo’s exposition of China’s 
financial condition and her plan for 
alleviating conditions is the first of a 
number of definite proposals to be 
made to the Far Eastern Committee 
dealing with Far Eastern questions. 

In regard to the special rights of 
Japan in Manchuria, Masano Hani- 
hara, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 


of Japan, who has taken the place of 


| Sieros Shidehara ‘in the Japanese dele- 
gation, stated that some of them are 
not open for discussion but that the 
discussion of any of them must be 
with the consent of those who are the 
most interésted, if they are brought 
before the Conference at all. Mr. 
Hanihara said that Japan might be 
ready to pool some of her Manchuria 
concessions in the new financial con- 
sortiuni for China, but that there were 
some site would not be willing to pool, 
especially those obtained as\a result of 
her war with Russia, especially nam-/| 
ing the Kwangtung leased territory. 

Mr. Hanthara agreed with the view 
of Baron Kato that the definition of 
China includes Manchuria and Mon- 
golia, but without committing himself 
to the details of administration and 
certain disputed internal relations. 

In answer to the question whether 
the Root resolutions mean that the 
Conference is to go into the past his- 
tory of ‘China and the past policies 
of foreign powers, Mr. Hanihara re- 
plied that he did not think so, unless 
all the powers insisted upon it. 

It is understood that Japan claims 
control of the South Mancburian rail- 
way to be necessary as a defense 
cgainst a continental power, but ‘hat 
all else regarding Manchuria is_ne- 
gotiable. China will meet that as her 
poiats for discussion are brought up 
in the Conference. 


Mr. Briand’s Message 


On Eve of Departure Voices Thanks 
to American People 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Aristide 
Briand, Premier of France, was hon- 
ored here ‘yesterday previous to sail- 
ing for home aboard the 8S. S. Paris of 
the French Line today. Degrees were 
conferred upon him by New York and 
Columbia Universities, and at a dinner 


and reception in the Lotos Club he 
delivered a special message to the 
American people, his only public ad- 
dress outside of the Washington Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Briand said in part: 

“I wish to express my thanks for 
the opportunity which has been af- 
forded me to show by my visit to this 
country, the first time the Prime Min- 
ister of France has come to the United 
States, to show to the people of the 
United States, the deep, eternal grati- 
tude of France. It was my signal 
privilege to be the first to accept the 
invitation of the President of the 
United States to attend the Confer- 
ence. When the invitation arrived I 
did not pause to consult with the 
representatives of the French people 
but expressed “my gratitude and ac- 
ceptance at once and for that received 
the thanks of my people. 

“tT knew that by coming here I 
should be able to bring a tribute of 
gratitude and further show the atti- 
tude of France to a people who be- 
lieve in truth and could discern it in 
spite of many attempts to obscure it 
by those who were opposed to it. 


France Not Isolated 

“Tt am going back to France with» 
a great sense of gladness that when 
I made my plea to the Conference I 
received from the heads of all those 


nations who had been associated with 
France the assurance that France 
would never again have to fear 
political isolation.~ The permanent, 
fixed will of France is in favor of 
peace, and she will pursue it with the 
same ardor she showed toward the 
securing of victory. 

“France would not be worthy of your 
sympathy if she attempted to preserve 
that military system which brought on 
the conflict. But France must main- 
tain her army to defend, not France 
alone, but the safety of the whole civil- 
ized world. Every time barbarism has 
attacked, every time civilization hes 
been in peril, France has had to bear 
the brunt of the fighting. It has a 
certain geographical position, it has 
had in the past a proud and bellicose 
aépirit: France doéS not blush for 
her past glory, but now we are not 
thirsting for war. We are thirsting 
for peace. No nation will be more 
glad than France when the threat of 
war has been permanentiy erased from 
the face of the world. 


Peril from Russians 

“A few months ago those other 
barbarians, the Russians, were headed 
for Poland. If they had succeeded in 
their plans think what would have 


happened to Europe! If there had 
been no barrier think what anarchy 
would now be prevailing. But there 
was a barrier and this was sufficient 
to prevent the attack. For the past 50 
years France has been tempted to 
enter into war, and for the past 50 
years it has resisted that temptation. 
You all know how that ended. It was 
my duty as President of the Council 
of Ministers to be the responsible 
head of the govérnment. When a man 
has lived those hours he has a right 
to say that he knows the truth about 
war. 

“There is no feeling of hatred in our 
hearts, and we do not want to dig 
deeper the ditch between our coun- 
tries. France is ready to do whatever 
is possible to be done to bring Ger- 
many to reason and to avoid war. 
From the start we have held friendly 
negotiations betwen the ministers of 
the two countries, and made fair ‘prop- 
ositions, for we realized when Ger- 
many became a democracy that this 
afforded the only possibility on which 
to base real peace. And when a demo- 
cratic ministry was selected by Ger- 
many, I told my colleagues that I be- 
lieved in their sincerity, 

“France asks only one condition, 
that the old Germany should disap- 
pear and leave room for a Germany 
of peace and liberty. But the old 
militarism of the former Germany has 
not disappeared. Its heads are still 
plotting, lying in wait for an oppor- 
tunity. In one way or another they 
are keeping up a standing army to 
carry on the old method as far as pos- 


sible. Can you expect France to do 


wrote with her army under those clr 
cumstances? 
“France is watching, ipfus in wait 


help it whenever we can ¢atch a 
glimpse of it. Is-that the attitude of 
a country jooking for a chance to 
fight? 

“T regard it as the greatest honor 
of my political life to have been a 
member of the Washington Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armament. 


step forward on the road to the end 
of war. And France will ever he 
ee of having had a part in its re- 
sults.” 


War Causes Defined 
Socialist Says Tadian of Conflict Is 


in Universal Disarmament 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—*Peace on 
earth” will only be realized when “ill 
nations agree to a “complete disarma- 
ment and the wiping out of all armies 
and navies, both regular and irregular, 
off the earth and sea, and a return to 
the Scriptural ideal of beating swords 
into ploughshares,” in the opinion of 
Daniel W. Hoan, Socialist mayor of 
Milwaukee, who has been spending a 
few days in this city studying munic- 
ipal affairs. 

Mayor Hoan expressed the belief 
that the Conference was.a grand idea 
and that some good would undoubtedly 
result from it, but since it was not 
seeking to eliminate the cause of ‘war, 
he said, it could not be expected to 
work out anything very practical. 

International armament, Mayor 
Hoan explained, is necessitated be- 
cause of international commercial 
strife, “and every nation. that is rep- 
resented at the Conference is up to 
»}its neck in commercial strife,” he de- 
clared. 

“When nations begin to work out a 
system of justice at home where the 
products of the country will go back 
to the people at home, then there will 
be no longer need for commercial 
strife. Until international strife can 
be ended disarmament is impossible,” 
Said the Mayor. 

“Th® Socialists,”, he said, “knew that 
the.last war was not a war for de- 
mocracy. but a commercial proposi- 
tion. What the Conference could do 
to bring about peace on earth would 
be to pass resolutions for immediate 
and complete disarmament except for 
local militia, just enough to preserve 
order at home.” 


Chinese Protest Geiieralities 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Chi- 
nese Students Committee on the 
Washington Conference has sent to 
each delegation other ‘than that of 
China a statement decjaring their un- 
equivocal conviction that if the Con- 
ference desires to lay a solid founda- 
tion for peace in the Orient it should 
go beyond an outline of general ideas 
and apply them to specific cases, such 
as Shantung, the 21 demands and 
tariff autonomy. Only through jus- 
tice, good will and sincerity, says the 
committee, can danger of war in the 
Far East be removed. 


French Policy’s Effect in Germany 

BERLIN, Germany (Wednesday)— 
(By The Associated Press)—The re- 
actionary forces in Germany, says the 
“Vorwarts,” the Socialist organ, are, be- 
ing strengthened by France’s military 
policy and “constant heckling of Ger- 
many.” The newspaper asserts that it 
fears a monarchistic or nationalistic 
revival which will overthrow the coun- 
try’s hard won democracy. 

“The only real disarmament,” the 
néwspaper continues, “must be of 
spirit and this applies particularly to 
the French. The Washington Confer- 
ence cannot do it, for the eyes of the 
Americans will be turned toward the 
Far East, and not toward Europe. 

“Chaos came with America’s help to 
Europe, and order cannot be restored 
without American assistance. But the 
United States seems to have lost in- 
terest, giving the French Nationalists 
an opportunity to extend their influence 
over the whole of Europe.” 


WISCONSIN OFFERS 
TAX EXEMPTION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — This 
State is offering land settlers 1 sub- 
sidy of three years’ tax exemptions, 


but the fact is not generally known. 
The law provides that real estate not 
exceeding 40 acres and not less than 
20 acres shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion under these conditions: That the 
area be acquired subsequent ty the 
passage of the law; that it be ac- 
quired for and actually devoted to 
agriculture by a bona fide settler oc- 
cupying the tract as a homestesd and 
that when taken it be entirely un- 
cleared and unimproved. 

The law was designed to 


lend a 


sons of limited means who are willing 
to enter the woods of the great north- 
ern empire and clear the land. The 
amount of exemption depends upon 
the local tax rate. In a region where 
the taxes would be $25 a year the 
bounty would aggregate $75. The 
law was passed as an experiment and 
its workings will be watched with 
interest by those interested in the 
development of Wisconsin. Thus far 
there are no reports of settlers taking 
advantage of its provisions, but it 
is believed this is due to the fact that 
it did not go into effect until] June 21, 
and ¢hat there intervened little time 
between that date and the meetinz of 
assessment boards in the various covun- 
ties. ‘Those interested in the passece 
of the law believe it will attract many 
settlers to the northern part of the 


State in 1922. 


for any expression of good will on the | 
part of Germany. We are ready to 


Whatever the results of the Confer- }- 
ence, and there will be results, his-; 
tory. will regard it as a great, serious 


helping hand by the State to the per- | having entered into a separate agree- 
'ment with the Nationalist Government 


ALL ARMAMENTS 
NEED RED REDUCTION 


It Is Useless Decreasin g Armed 
Forces at Sea, Says Lord Cur- 
-zon, If Vast Armaments Are 
‘to Be Piled Up on Land 
° ° ) 

Sp cial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News ‘Tice 
LONDON, England (Thursday) — 
The steps which have been taken at 
Washington mark a great and notable 
stride in the mora] progress of man- 
kind, declared Marquess Curzon today 


in addressing the United Wards Club 
of. the City of London at Cannon 
Street Hotel. Disarmament enters the 
field of practical politics.-when one of 
the great powers comes forward and 
announces to the world that disarma- 
ment shall begin in her case by stop- 
ping the construction of ships. which 
have already been commenced. 

“It fell to the lot of the Secretary 
of State for America to give the lead, 
and it fell to the lot of our represent- 
ative, Mr. Balfour, to follow it. All 
honor to these two men.” 

Lord Curzon would like to utter a 
word of caution, and suggests that 
certain conditions still remain to be 
fulfilled. It is useless reducing arma- 
ments*at sea if vast armaments on 
land are to be piled up. The example 
must not be set by one nation only 
or even two or three, It must be fol- 
lowed in proportion to their position 
and their ability by all. 


Other Nations Must Follow 

If Britain, the greatest naval power 
in the world, whose sea communica- 
tions are longest and whose coasts 
to be defended are infinitely longer 
and more exposed than any other em- 
pire in the world, who is dependent 
for her daily existence as a nation on 
the command of the sea, is willing te 
reduce her naval strength, other na- 
tions must not be allowed to build up 
other engines or instruments of at- 


tack, either in the air or under the 


sea, which may render Britain’s sac- 
rifice nugatory, and which, so far 
from leaving her in the proud position 
of having set an example, may leave 
her’ in the périlous position of having 
incurred undue risk. 

It is only by all nations acting to- 
gether with a common policy, without 
jealousy or arriére-pensée, it is only 
by these means that the peace of the 
world can be recovered. “Look at 
what happened at Washington. Until 
the meeting of the Conference Japan 
was building ships, Great Britain was 
building ships, America was building 
ships. Why could they not stop? Be- 
cause each one was afraid of the com- 
petition of the other. 

“Bach was afraid of being con- 
fronted with a program bigger than 
its own. But they met at Washington 
round a table. Some one gave the lead. 
Another great power followed, and in 
a moment you had an advance by com- 
mon consultation and mutual action 
which it might have taken years to 
acHieve, if it had been left to the 
initiative of any individual power, act- 
ing by itself. I should like to,apply 


‘convinced parse a ‘in’ an ex- 


vented by Mr. Orta who 

the absence of Poland, Tzecho-Slo- 
vakia, Jugo-Slavia, and other inter- 
ested countries. ~~ 

Had Italy been listened to, says 
one journal, France might have been 
put in the false position. of appear- 
ing as an obstacle to lan@ disarma- 
ment. The view is emphasized that 
if other countries wil! share the 
French risk, France can disarm, but 
if France is militarily alone she must 
act accordingly. 

In the meantime ‘it is announced 
that the 1920 class of conscripts are 
to serve two years. There have been 
rumors of.an immediate reduction, 
but it is’ held to be impossible at 
present to release them -before the 
expiration of their term of service. 
Quickly, however, the new French 
law which regulates the duration 
of the military service which all 
young Frenchmen must give will be 
brought forward on the return of Mr. 
Briand. . 


Definite Promise Made 

As the Premier has made a definite 
promise to cut it down to 18 months, 
it is taken that such will be the,pro- 
posals of the government. This law 
has been in preparation for a long 
time, and apparently has been delayed 
until the result of the Washington 
Conference was known. 

Eighteen months will constitute a 
real reduction, even upon the period 
which was demanded before the three 
years’ law was passed a year before 
the war. There is; however, bound to 
be considerable disensston, since a 
section of the public favors a single 
year’s service. 

Arguments for a short period are 
summed up by General Percin, who is 
radical. He denies that the military 
strength of the nation lies in the size 
of its peace army, but in the number | 
of trained reserves. 

He contends that whether service is 
for three years, two years, one year 
or six months, the number of instruct- 
ed reservists, which really constitutes 
the army, does not vary by a single 
unit. France is no stronger for hav- 
ing a greater number of men actually 
under arms since, provided efficient 
training is given an army of reserv- 
ists can be instantly mobilized. 


General von Ludendorff’s Book 

It is on these lines that military 
discussion will shape itself in France. 
But everything points to Mr. Briand's 
proposition of 18 months -being uiti- 


mately accepted. There is much 
quoted today the new book by General 
'von Ludendorff in which he says: “We- 
must renounce those vain words peace, 
disarmament, pacification of peoples. 
|'War is part of the sacred order es- 
tablished by God. Whatever the en- 
tente does, Germany will not abandon 
her virile love of war. If she collects 
the remnants.of the.old Prussian and 
Germany Army, she will recover her 
place in the world.” 

The “Intransigeant” commenting on 
the phrases says: “This is another 
reason for not believing in peace until 
Germany consents to moral disarma- 
ment, which is as important as mate- 


this golden method all round.” 


France's Real Strength 

Touching on the subject of France, 
Lord Curzen said if France pursued 
an isolated and individual policy. of 


her own, she would not in the long 
run injure Germany, and she would 
fail to protect herself. The real 
strength of France does not consist 
of the valor: of her soldiers or the 
strength of her armies, the inex- 
haustible spirit of her people, or even | 
in the justice of her cause. 

It consists in the fact that the con. | 


i science of the world and the com- | 


bined physical forces of the world— | 
and in that he included America with | 
the great powers of Europe—will not 
tolerate the reappearance in the heart 
of Europe of a great and dangerous 
power which is always rattling its 
sword in its scabbard and which is 
the perpetual menace of the people 
of Europe. 

“We shall convert Germany into a 
peaceful member of the international 
court of Europe, only if the great 
powers combine, not merely to en- 
force the Treaty but to make it clear 
that no policy of retaliation or re- 
venge will be tolerated by them, and 
that they-will assist Germany to play 
her part provided that she shows sin- 


rial disarmament. Until then we keep 
the right of protecting ourselves, as 
the whole world has recognized at the 
Conference.” 


French View Criticized 
ROME, Italy (Wednesday)—(By The 
Associated Press)—The hope that 
Americans “are not so ignorant and 
deluded as to take seriously Aristide 
Briand’s fantasy that there are $,000,- 


000 armed men in Russia and Germany 
tc. guard against,” is expressed by the 
“Epoca” today in its comment on the 
French Premier’s speech before the 
Washington Conference. 

“There is only one threatening army 
in Europe—namely the French,” says 
the paper. “It is well to remember 
that. France has the monopoly on iron 
in Purope. She has taken mines from 
Germany and given them to the Poles, 
and has also forced Germany to enter 
into a Franco-German cone con- 
trolled by the French. 

“Mr.- Briand says France ate not 
pursue the road to military hegemony 
in Europe,” the “Epoca” continues, 
“but when he is permitted to refuse to 
disarm 800,000 French soldiers and 
400,000 Poles, it guarantees French 
economic and military hegemony. 
An attempt by 36,000,000 French to 


cerity and good faith.” 


Single Policy Required 

Lord Curzon also touched on the 
Greco-Turkish hostilities, and said 
how important it was to Britain, be- 
ing the greatest Muhammadan power in 
the world, that there should be no vic- 
tory on either side, and that there 
should be peace. 

“If only we could kill the suspicion 
that prevails between these parties, 
we might persuade them that there is 
room for both of them in the Near 
East. Our hopes will only materialize 


hold in slavery 260,000,000 Russian 
and Germans cannot but start a new 
war with arms which the most hor- 
rible hate can devise.” 


RAILWAY LABOR BOARD 
SPEEDING UP ITS CASES 


Specie! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Hllinois—Figures given 
out by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board here show that it has 


if we go into this affair with a single | 


policy, single aims and single plans.’ 
Presumably referring 


in Turkey, Lord Curzon said that 
peace would never be achieved if any 
one power tried to steal a march on 
another, and concluded an arrange- 
ment on its own account, 


Size of French Army 


Law Reducing Service to 18 Months 
Expected on Mr. Briand’s Return 


Special cable: to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Thursday)—The 
embarkment of Aristide Briand for 
France is the occasion for new ex- 
pressions of approval of the policy he 
has followed at Washington. It is 
represented that, apart from two or 
three British journalists and a few 


disposed of cases six times as fast in 
the latter months of its work as it did 


to France/in the first period of its existence. 
From April 15, 1920, when it was or- 


ganized, to November 30, 1920, it dis- 
posed of exactly 100 cases. From 
April 15, 1921, to November 15, 1921, 
it disposed of 600 cases. The total 
number of cases finally decided by the 
board from its organization to Novem- 
ber 15, 1921, is 898. 

The large number of cases handled 
since last. spring not only indicates 
the rapidity of the board’s work, but 
also the large number of cases, many 
of them about minor matters which 
have been thrust upon the board be- 
cause of the delays of the railroads 
and the employees in organizing the 
adjustment boards provided for by the 
transportation act. The recent or- 
ganization of several of these boards. 
together with the rapid disposition 
of cases now pending, gives the board 
hope of catching up with its docket 


American pacificists, everybody is | 


|in the next few months. 
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Church of Christ, Scientist 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Gratitude 
for many benefits coming through 
Christian Science was expressed in 
testimony from the congregation at 
the special Thanksgiving Day service 


morning. / 

The service opened with an organ 
prelude, following which the First 
Reader announced the first hymn, No. 
1, from The Christian Science Hymnal, 
“Old.Hundred,” which was sung by the 


congregation. 
The Thanksgiving Day proclamation 


of the President of the United States 
was then read by the First Reader, 
and selections from Psalms and Deu- 
The congrega- 
tion then joined in s‘lent prayer and 
the audible repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, with its spiritual interpreta- 
tion as given in the Christian Science 
textbook, “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” by Mary Baker 
Eddy. 

Singing of the second hymn, an- 
nounced by the First Reader as No. 9, 
Ware, followed, by the congregation. 

The léesson-sermon for the day, 
“Thanksgiving,” prepared for The 
Christian Science Quarterly by the 
Bible Lesson Committee, was an- 
nounced by the First Reader, the 
Golden Text being from Colossians iv, 
verse 2: “Continue in prayer, and 
watch in the same with thanksgiving.” 


'|Responsive reading was from Psalms 


exxxili, verses 1 to 3; cxxxiv, verses 
1 to 3; and cxxxvili, verses 1 to 8. In 
the reading of the citations compris- 
ing the lesson sermon, the Second 
Reader read the scriptural texts, while 
the First Reader read the correlative 

from the denominational! text- 


book, “Science and Health with Key to 
= ae by Mary Baker Eddy. 


with words written by Mrs. 
lwaay ollowed. The First Reader 
then announced that the meeting was 
open to brief testimony appropriate 
to the Thanksgiving Day service. 
Spontaneity marked the’ testimonies 
from the congregation, about 40 mem- 
bers expressing sentiments of grati- 
tude and thanksgiving in keeping with 
the day. 

At the close of the testimogial serv- 
ice, the congregation joined in singing 
hymn No. 184, “Benevento.” The First 
Reader then read “The Scientific State- 
ment of Being” from the Christian 
Science textbook, followed by the cor- 
relative passages from I John iii, 
verses 1 to 3, and the benediction. The 
service closed with an organ postlude. 


Thanksgiving Day in Paris 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Thursday )— 


| Thanksgiving Day was celebrated in 


Paris in the American churehes. The 
proclamation of President Harding 
was read. Numerous private and 
public receptions were held. Myron 
T. Herrick, the United States Ambas- 
sador to France, attended a banquet 
of the American Legion. Yesterday, 
at the American Club, he said: 
“America has given conclusive proof 
that she is ready to resume her place 
among the nations to help in the 
gigantic work of the restoration of 


peace.” 


CHILDREN TO AID FUND DRIVE 
Spetial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Miss Anne 
Morgan and other relief workers have 
asked for permission to solicit funds 
for French war orphans through the 
public schools, not by asking the 
children for money directly, but hop- 
ing to interest others through them. 


‘|The present Red Cross drive for mem- 


bership includes | the schools. 


GARMENT INQUIRY MONDAY 
Special to The. Christian Science Monitor 
from its ern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The State 
Industrial Commission begins a public 
investigation of the garment strike 
cn Monday. This action follows the 
failure of Louis Lustig, president of 
the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufactur- 
ers Association, to appear at the com- 
mission’s office in response to its in- 
vitation. The workers’ president 
accepted the invitation. 
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tiat the close of a special session in 


Congressmen’s 1 1-Day Rest From 


Non-Travelers Receive Bonus 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
i from its Eastern News Office . 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—When Congress voted to take what 
is familiarly known in Washington as 
a “mileage adjournment,” pleas for 
national economy fell upon deaf-ears 
at the Capitol. In.other words, the 11- 
day rest period for “oyerworked” Con- 
gressmen before the régular session 
convenes On December 5 ‘will cost the 
taxpayers of the country in the neigh- 
borhood of several Hundred thousand 
sponge 

The “miléage lloWance” is a form 
of legal graft, adthé@rized by Congress, 
and practiced witheut regard to party 
“platform pledges for retrenchment and | 
strict’ economy in ‘governmental ex- 
penditures. It affords the definite an- 
Swer to questions as to why Congress 


which it has come in for more than 
the usual amount of criticism on the 
score, of paucity of accomplishment 
should indulge in a brief 11-days’ vaca- 
tion. 


Travel Expenses Drawn 


In the definition of Congress a 
“mileage adjournment” is one that is 
taken for the chief purpose of per- 
mitting members to draw their travel 
expenses, computed at the rate of 20 
cents a mile. In the case of members 
residing on the Pacific coast, it repre- 
sents the tidy sum of about $1200, or 
16 per cent of the Congressional 
yearly salary. Consequently, it is not 
to be sneezed at, even by thése mem- 
bers from middle western districts. 

If the special session that ended on 
Wednesday had continued until it 
merged into the regular session a 
week from Monday, not one cent of 
mileage would have been forthcoming 
to members,. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary for Congress to adjourn before | 
the convening of the regular session if 


lege of drawing 20 cents a mile for 
travel expenses, whether they returned 
home or remained in Washington. 
Congress could adjourn on the eve of 
the regular session and still its mem- 
bers would have been permitted to 
draw this legal “bonus.” 

The excuse for the present 1ll-day 
vacation as it will-be found in the 
Congressional 
nerves of the Congressmen have been 
strung to the limit by their arduous 
seven months’ legislative duties and 
that the quality of future legislation 
is dependent on their getting a rest. 
It will also be found by close reading 


'lowance- 


Practicing Economy Means 
Large Sum to Nation—-Even| 


1 Return From Eight to Five-Cent 


its members were to enjoy the privi- | 


Record, is thet the4 


planned for the December holidays. 
Business Unfinished 


Congress certainly did not adjourn 
because it had accomplished all] the 
work in sight and had nothing else to 
do before the new session called for 
other tasks. Despite the appeals of’! 
President Harding and the country at 
large, it left umdone a great deal in 
the way of legislation that it could 
have done had perfect team work pre- 
vailed or even if less time had been 
indulged in preparing “copy” for the 
Congressional Record to be read by 
constituents at home. It left stranded 
two measures of paramount impor- 
tance, the foreign debt refunding dill 
and the railroad measure, both of 
which were proposed and sponsored 
by the Administration. The Repub- 


j lican tariff bill, to pass which sup- 


plied one of the reasons for convening 
the special session, has been aban- 
doned temporarily and also can be 
counted among the missing. 


Few Will Travel Home \ 


Besides these measures there. are 
many of a less conspicuous nature, 
such as the Alaskan railroad bill, the 
soldiers’ bonus and a host of others 
affecting the general welfare of the 
country. It just sucéeeded in enact- 
ing a .revenue measure before ad- 
journment, which seme leading- Re- 
‘publicans believe will act as a-boom- 


that another 10 days or two weeks g 


erang upon the party in power.” 
Comparatively few of the members 


of Congress, salle daike seks snail 


within easy reach of Washington, will! 
go to their homes, but it is ‘certain 
that all will avail themselves of the 


privilege of Arave 

the assertion that members with .fam- 
ilies must bear the added cost of 
transporting their wives and children, 


but not many are likely to do this} 
for a week-end visit to look after gt ee 


litical Tences. 

“Times are growing better and the 
mileage allowance is one of the last 
stands of petty privilege in Congress. 
The old days of unlimited express 
franks are gone. And the mileage 
graft itself is not what it used to be, 
Formerly when the railroads were 
ready and delighted to hand out 
“complimentary” passes to Congress- 
men,and their families, members fre 
quently received their annual passes 
from the carriers and complacently 
pocketed the governmental allowance 
for mileage. But passes have been 
abolished and some of the glamor of 
the mileage allowance vanished with 
them. 


INJUNCTION HALTS. 
- CHICAGO FARE CUT 


Charge on Surface Lines, as 
Advocated by the Commerce 
Commission, Stopped by Court 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—On the ground 
that the order for a return to the 5- 
cent fare, issued by the - Illinois 
Commerce Commission, would confis- 
cate private property without com- 
pensation and is in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
also the Constitution of Illinois, the 
Chicago surface lines secured a tem- 
porary injunction from Judge G. A. 
Carpenter of the United States Dis- 
trict court here. 

As a result, surface-car patrons 
will continue to pay 8 cents, despite 
the 5-cent fare order which was to 
go into efiect at midnight last night. 

e‘writ was issued on Wednesday 

private chambers, without notice 
to the defendants, the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, the State of 
Illinois, FE. J. Brundage, Attorney- 
General, and the City of Chicago. 
Hearings are to begin December 2. 

Political promises were responsible 
for the issuance of the 5-cent fare 
order. The faction of the Republican 
Party to which the members of. the 
Commerce Commission owe allegiance 
won dominance in this city and State 
on a platform demanding the low fare. 

It took the new state administration, 
headed by Governor Len Small, 10 
rronths to secure the order. During 
the interval, street car users have 
paid $18,000,000 to the surface lines in 
excess of the total a 5-cent fare would 
yield. This figure is estimated by C. 
E, Cleveland, special traction attorney 
for the city. 

In ite order, the state commission 
declared that the service rendered by 
the surface lines is “grossly inade- 
quate, inefficient, and inconvenient, 
and in many cases dangerous.” 

In the opinion of the commission the 
service was not worth more than 5 
cents. The. reason the lines apparently 
needed a higher fare was said to be 
that the lines were “managed and 
operated extravagantly and _ ineffi- 
ciently.” It recommended greater 
efficiency and economy to take the 
place of the larger revenue. 

Becaufe it desires to do some further 
investigating the commission made tlw 
5-cent fare only temporary. 


WOMEN WORK FOR CLEAN FILMS 
. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
OAKLAND, California—Representa- 
tives of 54 women’s clubs, meeting 
here recently, organized a permanent 
committee toesencourage the exhibi- 
tion of cleaner and better motion 
pictures in every jtheater in Oakland. 
They will seek to sor their objective 


y 
by encouraging the people, through | 


press, pulpit, circulars and personal | 
influence, to patronize the houses | 
showing the best. pictures. | 
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. Measures to. End . Thefts 


— 


— to The ‘Chictasian Science Monitor — 
its Pacifie Coast News Office 


darts eo. ‘California — Standard- 
ization of traffic reguilations,: so that 
every city in the United States uses 
the same traffic signals, ‘and handles 
the traffic in the same manner, is the 
only way in which to eliminate the 
congestion and accidents incidenta} to 
traffic through the municipalities, of}. 
the United States, was the conclusion 
reached by the more than 1200 dele- 
gates to the fourth annual convention 
of the International Traffic Officers 
Association, which recently closed in 
Oakland. 

This standardization of traffic regu- 
lations, however, would be of little 
use, it was generally admitted, unless 


the public cooperates with the traffic 
officers and the regulations. The clos- 
ing and most important session of the 
convention was devoted almost en- 
tirely to discussion of uniform traffic 
regulations, and the adoption of the 
proposed uniform traffic law as drawn 
up by a special committee of traffic | 
officers and traffic experts, after it had 
been outlined by Frank Hksward, who’ 
sponsored the measure before the con- 
vention. Discussing the necessity for 
such a law throughout the country, 
Capt. John W. O’Connor,’ chief of 
traffic in New York City, summarized 
the situation as follows: 

“Of all the varied problems con- 
fronting the civic Buthorities in all 
cities the traffic question is the most 
important; we meet it at every. turn. 
It has become as inevitable ag the 
tides, the natural growth and prosper- 
ity of the country automatically in- 
creasing its volume and adding to its 
complexities. It is of such importance 
that it affects directly, taxation, . eal 
estate values, commercial enterprises, 
and the welfare and good order of the 
entire community. Its growth has been 
stupendous, and efforts to regulate and 
control it have not been wholly ef- 
fective, possibly because it did not 
receive the attention and concerted 
action of the civic and commercial, in- 
terests and organizations involved. 

“As the traffic problem is a univer- 
sal one, jts control will be made ef- 
fective only by a standardization of 
regulations. This matter, and this 
phase of the matter in particular, is 
receiving most serious consideration 
everywhere.” 

A néw system of indoxite stolen au- 
tomobiles, and immediate handling of | 
information on such cars between the 
traffic officials of all cities within the 
zone of travel in which the stolen 
autos probably would be driven by the 
thieves, was outlined by August Voll- 
mer, chief of police of Berkeley, and 
president of the International Police 
Chiefs Association. Mr.. Vollmer also 
urged larger and more easily visible 
license numbers for automobiles, jail 


| 


a preereea 
ers, and permanent refusal of licenses 
. bor 


‘ahead it tiie tar apne 


ersons who aré caught ‘driving 
e intoxicated, or are proved to be 
habitually reckless in. their handlitg 


of cars. 
‘interstate 


to ‘prevent 
stolen | obiles 


Measures 
transportation of 
were presented by. rle 
superintendent of the cate State 
Motor Vehicle Department. He advo- 
cated nation-wide maintenance of r10- 
tor vehicle ‘inspectors: posted ‘at thé 
points where all highways cross state 
— to examine all cars and have 

the possessors establish ownership by 
means of identification cards and 
other methods to be fixed by the au- 
thorities, of each state under. a uni- 
form system. .The* ever inereasing 
numbér of auto thefts, Mr: Chenu as- 
‘serted, caused a loss of.millions of 
dollars annually, and must be checked, 
even though the power of the federal 
government be necessary to end them. 

“‘Thongh the next meeting place of 
‘the convention in 1922 was left to the 
selection of the executive committee, 
it was understood that Atlantic City 
bpd been selected. 


ARGENTINE BARRIER’ 
ON SAILORS PROTESTED 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina — The 
diplomatic représentatives of» the 
United States, Great Britain and sev- 
eral other nations have présented 
strong objections to the Argentiue 
Government asainst the enforcement 
of a decree waich :he Argentine im- 
migration authorities propose to make 
‘effective on January 1, requiring that 
crews of all ships entering Argentine 
ports be provided with the same cre- 
dentials as. passengers. 

Under the terms of the decree, 
which is intended to prevent the en- 
trance of agitators and other unde- 
sirables in the guise of sailors, every 
sailor arriving in port will have to 
be provided with police credentials 
showing g00d antecedents, and Ar- 
géntine consuis in foreign ports will 
be prohibited from giving ships clear- 
ance to Argentina until the consulate 
at the port of departure has viséed the 
credentials. 


KANSAS DEVELOPS 
NEW VARIETY OF OATS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Orfice 

The Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege is developing a new family of oats 
that is expected to be particularly 
adapted to Kansas. Some years ago, 
the college developed a new breed of 
hard, red winter wheat, now known 
as Kanred, which yields better, is 
more resistant of dry weatier and 
withstands seasonable changes better 
than any other wheat grown in the 
State. 

The new variety of oats will be 
known as Kanota, and it is expected 
to develop into a variety of special im- 
portance inj the plains states, with 
climate and seasonable variations sim- 
ilar to that of Kansas. Last s, ring 


. Whenu, ' 


the college had sufficient seed to dis- 
tribute to 20 farmers in different parts 
of the State. It had taken five years 
of testing to get this seed. 


LOGGING ‘CONGRESS 
AIDS TRAINING OF 
FORMER SOLDIERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coabt News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Tak- 
ing a firm stand for the conservation 
of the timber resources of the nation, 
and announcing their readiness to 


meet’ the federal government more 
than half way in its efforts to furnish 
training imlogging, timbering, timber- 
engineering and forestry to former 
service men, representatives of the 
timber and logging industries of eight 
states and British Columbia have just 
concluded an important four-day con- 
ference here as the twelfth annual 
session of the Pacific Logging Confer- 
ence. -George W. Johnson, head of 
the Admiralty Logging Company, of 
Seattle, is president of the congress, 
and George M. Cornwall, publisher of 
The Timberman, of Portland, is secre- 


-tary. 


The Pacific Logging Congress is an 
annual clearing house for all ideas 
relative to logging, timber supply, and 
conservation of timber, up and down 
the Pacific slope, and the objective is 
the standardization of methods of log- 
ging up and down the coast and to 
acquaint all the members with new 
and efficient plans of operation. A 
feature, new with this year’s session, 
was the half-day devoted to récitals 
of personal experience by graduates 
of logging schools and schools of for- 
estry, when they tackled practical 
problems with the theoretical equip- 
ment they had obtained in the schools. 

Reports at the congress indicated 
that Idaho is the first’ state to have 
accomplished anything definite along 
the lines of training former service 
men in logging and the science of tim- 
bering as well as forestry. This State 
has appropriated funds, to be used 
with moneys furnished by the federal 
government, for the education of these 
men. The matter is up for discussion 


}in Oregon and Washington now, and 


the logging congress voted its infiu- 
ence toward having the other states- 
represented follow the lines laid down 
by Idaho. President David P. Barrows 
of the University of California was the 
principal speaker at the Y. M. C. A. 
welfare dinner, taking “Self-Help” as 
his subject. The Y.M.C. A. was given 
full support by all the organizations 
represented in its widespread work to 
obtain better conditions, sleeping 
quarters and food in all the logging . 
camps, and received much praise from 
the officials of all the companies who 
attended the congress. 


COMPOSER RECEIVED BY MAYOR. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Vincent 
d’Indy, French composer and con- 
ductor, was officially received by John 
F; Hylan, the Mayor, at City Hall yes- 
terday. Otto H. Kahn, for the Metro- 
politan Qpera Company, presented the 
composer. 


SWIFT COMPANY WAGE CUT 

EAST -ST. LOUIS, Illinois — The 
conference board of Swift & Co.'s 
plant here, representing the employ- 
ers and 1600 employees, announced 
yesterday it had vated to reduce 
wages 444 to 7% cents an hour. 
Wages of piece workers are to be cut 
8 per cent, 
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Giving 


What Man Ever 
'Had Too Many 
Socks? | 


i 


Easy to Select | 
Learn the Size , 


Silk Socks 


ARE NOW ONLY 


A 


—A wonderful 
gift that will 
satisfaction. 


give 


made of short strand 
Complete size a§d color 


| “HOLEPROOF” 


V-A-L-U-E—a 
lasting 
Made of pure 
long strand silk and will out- 
wear three ordinary silk Socks 


‘sortment now. Black, cordo- 
van, gun metal, navy and white. 


and Color— 


“HOLEPROOF” 
Silk Socks 


Extra Heavy Grade 


1.00 - 


Pair 
—Formerly 1.50 a PAIR. 


creased remarkably. 


silk. 


as- the much 


lighter weight Socks. 


The 
sale on this quality has in- 
It is an ici ceil 
ideal weight for men who do 
not care for Cashmere. These 
are not expensive, because of 
greater durability 
that is guaranteed you over 


| We'll Do the | 
Rest 


i 


eet 


Other Brands 
MAY be Good. 
Hole proof 
Socks You 
KNOW Are. | | 


ge 


| Mail Orders 
Can be Filled 
Now, but Prob- 

ably Not Later. 


The Shepard Men’s 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


Store 
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ney siete in wo, Small Nation Is 
Now Left to Mercies of Turks, 
It-Is Said, and Cilicia Ceded 


‘Special to The Christian Sotence Monitor 
. from Its Eastern News Office: 
NEW YORK, New. York—aA_ protest 
against French policy in the Near 


‘| East and an appeal that the Govern- 


ment of France reconsider its support 


+ | Of Mustapha Kemal, since “never will 


the men ‘who own homes such as used 


jin this illustration, excellent highways, 


practically free to the use of trucks,” 
Mr, Fort said. “It cannot be said that 
the free use of public highways by the 
trucks is fair to the taxpayers, includ- 


| ue ing. the railroads, which bear. their 


p Onis, that the 
the motor 


| “The truck has come to “stay. . 


Kiveek at the rail- 
ir ir gaia of “application, 


r share of the burden of taxation. 
I have, however, no doubt that, those 
-|who are interested in the welfare of 
the truck also realize that they must 
assume their proper share of the cost 
of highway maintenance. 

It 
represents an economic change in 
transportation conditions which is 
Jittle short of revolutionary. All that 
the railroads can expect is to have 
it regujated as they are regulated in 
‘the matter of its income and expenses, 
and enlightened self-interest, as well 
as fair play, may be depended upon 
to crystallize public opinion aceord- 
ingly. The results of hothouse propa- 
gation and hot-air propaganda are 
unsatisfactory, and I. have no doubt 


that most of the responsible corpora- 
tions and individuals engaged in the 


i truck industry realize that in the long 


wun they will be better off if. they 
seek to supplement the railroad serv- 
icé rather than supplant it.” 

Speaking from the point of view of 
the public, or, more exactly, the ship- 
per, Philip Cabot of White, Weld & 
Co. of Boston, defined the problem 
as finding a way to better facili- 
ties and service in shipment by rail. 
He warned that industry would leave 
New England as agriculture has in 
large measure unless transportation 
is improved. The motor truck, he as- 
serted, is not the way out, if the 
truck is required to bear its full share 
of the real cost of operation to the 
community. Industry cannot pay the 
costs the truck will demand if this 
readjustment is made, he added. 

Mr. Ca directed most of his atten- 
tion to the men who run the railroads. 
He said that. industrial development 
had .come through men who could lead 


-}rather than through men of research 


‘and engineers. 
railroads, Mr. Cabot asserted; are es- 
sentially operating men. rather than 


1\ traffic men. He urged, therefore, that 


- apserted that the 
strated its economic 
| anti-truck leg- 
| as * ‘im the face of 
vd kA - | _“aaother form of gov- 
ital interference with business” 
“which has put the rail- 
| condition, Laws 
the of motor truck 
om, Mr. Thompson. declared, 
, but direct legislation against 
6 could better give way to an 
hten: | policy looking to coopera- 
yaa 
fa 
“Up ae question from the 
ol | Gerrit Fort, 
en ‘ee tha’ Boston & Maine 
Sayyed urged study of the bes: 


1) commervapege ot the two 
He pointed : 


D' make it difficult 
ke os generally applicable| 
araicn we the truck charges, un- 

» made 80 low as to be un- 
Wher the time comes for 
reduction the railroads 

r some of the freight traffic, 
service is given. 

has aright to purchase 

a the open market, 

sing the convic- 


more emphasis be placed on traffic and 
freight -service, laying this change 
‘down as fundamenta! to the rehabili- 
tation of railroad freight business. 

| 


ENGLISH POPULAR 
STUDY AT HARVARD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, . Massachusetts — In 
point of popularity as shown in the 
record ; of the committee on the choice 
of electives of Psrvard College, Eng- 
lish literature remains the leading 


subject for specialization, while eco- 
nomics, romance languages and chem- 
istry follow in order. A total of 378 
upper class men have chosen English 
as their field of concentration. The 
figures given by the committee show 
a eonsiderable reversal from 1914 
when the ratio of men .specializing in 
economics and English was about 
four to three. Concentration in the 
division of history, government and 
economics was made subject to a gen- 
eral examination for graduation and 
resulted in a tendency. away from 
economics. 

Since then the general examination 
has been extended so that next spring 
seniors concentrating in other sub- 
jects also will have to pass such a 
test in order to secure their degree. 
Every senior save those whose spe- 
cial work is in mathematics or the 
natural sciences is now included. 
A drift back to economics was pre- 
dicted last year, but the figures now 
made public show that no such move- 
ment has talen place. English re- 
tains its popularity, despite the fact 
that the general examination now ap- 
plies to men whose principal work is 
‘in that subject and the further fact 
that this test, for men concentrating 


: 


jin English, in romance and other mod- 


ern languages, and in the clasics, 
will include an examination on 


Shakespeare and the Bible. 


The men who run the} 


there be any peace in the world if 
Turkey, a’ government of murderers 
and for murderers, is supported to 
keep the Near East in a tarmoil,” has 
oe to Aristide Briand, Premier 

of France, now attending the Confer- 


ence in Washington, by the American 


Connint ttee for Armenian Independ- 
en 

“France may not suffer immediately 
for her Turcophile policy, ‘which in- 
flicts so great an injustice on the 
Armenians. . Armenia is. a small na- 
tion; ” France great. But please’ re- 
member the dictum of A®schylus: 
‘Greatness is-mo defense from utter 
destruction when one _ insolently 
spufns the mighty altar of justice,” 
says the message in part. 


Mr. Briand’s Speech Quoted 


“In your eloquent speech, before 


the armament Conference, you very 


justly say, ‘Since the armistice we 
have had many i disappointments. 
France has had to wait for certain 
realizations which she has not been 
able to get. She has seen Germany 
dieress; haggie over the signature 
which had been given. Germany has 
refused to stand by her pledged word. 
She has refused to pay compensation 
due for the devastated regions. She 
has declined to make the gesture of 
chastisement that,. after all, every 
man of- sense would expect after the 
horrors that we have witnessed. Ger- 
many.has refused to disarm.’ 

“But you know that the Turks, char- 
acterized by ~he French during the 
late war as the greatest criminals 
and murderers of all ages, also refuse 
to stand by their pledged word, and 
France,..instead of chastising them, 
signs a treaty with them to the detri- 
ment of the,Armenian interests. 

“Perhaps you remember that, as a 
result of. negctiations in 1916 between 
the French Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Armenian national dele- 
gation, . France undertook after the 
victory of the Allies, to give au- 


“Mtonomy to Cilicia under ‘French pro- 


tection. The Armenian national dele- 
gation, upon this condition, cooperated 
in raising a force of Armenian volun- 
teers, called originally the ‘Legion 
d’Orient,’ and later the ‘Legion Ar- 
menienne,’ who took part in the Pales- 
tine campaign and by their valor and 
endurance earned tributes from the, 
c er of the, French contingent 
and frem.Field Marshal Lord. Allenby, 
the commander-in-chief. 

Fought for France 


“When the Armenians were fighting 
the battles of France, and the Arme- 
nian volunteers were , performing 
heroic feats in defense of Verdun, the 
French military, religious and politi- 
cal leaders advocated justice, libera- 
tion and independence for Armenia. 
Marshal Joffre declared that he had 
no doubts that the allied armies would, 
for the-triumph of right and justice, 
vanquish the barbarous Germans and 
the Turks, and that oppressed nations, 
including Armenia, would resume 
their worthy place. 

“However, immediately after the 
armistice, the French Government 
conspired with the Turks to deprive 
the Armenians of their fertile prov- 
inces, especially of Cilicia, known as 
Armenia Minor. The French Govern- 
ment supported Turkey to insist that 
boundaries -* Armenia should be de- 
fined in Russia and that the Arme- 
nians in the Armenian provinces of 
Van, Erzerum, Bitlis, Harpoot, Sivas, 


: wv Darkiah Empire extending from 


‘Manople to the Persian frontier. And 
[it is am cpen secret that the French 
"|Government supported: morally mrt 

from its inception, — 
Jewish Mustapha Kemal’s ap colied 
Turkish nationalist movement in be- 
half of the integrity of Turkey. 


Cilicia Restored to Turks 

“On October 30, 1919, the British 
troops in Cilicia, Armenia Minor, 
were replaced by the French, and 
three months later 20,000 Armenians 
were massacred At Marash. General 


sioner, having betrayed the Marash 
Armenians, began 
brigands of Mustapha Kemal, as 
‘honorable opponents,’ ‘chivalrous 
enemies,’ against whom ‘France was 
compelled to fight not from choice 
but necessity.’ Furthermore, you 
eulogized the marauding bands - of 
Mustapha Kemal as patriots. 

“Now the French Government has 
signed a treaty with Mustapha 
Kemal, and has agreed to restore 
Cilicia, Armenia Minor, to the Turks. 
A parallel to the French conduct 
would be if Great Britain were to 
conspire with German insurgents and, 
in repudiation of the Versailles 
Treaty, return to them the newly 
liberated Alsace-Lorraine. 

“In our protest against French 
support of the Turks we are ani- 
mated by a desire to do justice not 
only to Armenia, but also to France 
and to world peace. When the 
French Government supports Musta- 
pha Kemal to repudiate the Treaty of 
Sévres, it incidentally encourages the 
German recalcitrance against the 
Treaty of Versailles. Ms : 


BUILDING MATERIALS ; 
REDUCED IN WEST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Sub- 
stantial reductions in the prices of 
building ‘materials by San Francisco 
manufagturers and dealers are an- 
nounced through the Industrial Asso- 
ciation of this city, as the outcome 
of a series of conferences the asso- 
ciation has been holding with. groups 
of material manufacturers and dea!- 
ers. The reductions are in the price 
of lime, face brick, fire brick, hollow | 
tile’ common brick, roofing tile, sewer | 
pipe, flue lining and chimney lining. 
Reduction in lumber prices is not ex- 
pected, the Industrial Association re- 
marking in its report ‘hat “lumber 
prices already were at a low mark 
before the conferences began, and are 
now, if anything, slightly on the up- 
ward turn.” 


MANIPULATION AS 
}'CAUSE OF TURKEY COST 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
- NEW YORK, New York—That the 
high cost of turkeys resulted from 
manipulation in which prices were 
based on cost of fresh stock for the 
fancy trade rather than on stock in 
warehouses is the opinion of the Bu- 
reau of Markets of the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. The sup- 
ply in warehouses, it is said, is three 
times as great as last year, bought at 
relatively low prices several weeks 
ago. 
In this city wholesalers sold nearly 
all their supply, but retailers, because 
of high prices, had considerable stock 
left on their hands. 


CALIFORNIA TO IMPROVE ROADS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SACRAMENTO, California—The ex- 
penditure of approximately $15,000,- 
000 for highway work in California 
during 1922 was approved and mapped 
out at a conference of officials of the 
state highway con:mission and di- 


Diarbekr and Cilicia should remove 


vision engineers here recently. 


Gouraud, the French high commis- | 


to praise the’ 


—better ho 


service idea to assist folks in 


will start. 


IS 


A new department in charge of one who is thoroughly 
experienced in tasty and unusual arrangements. 


Furnishings. Simply call, phone or write and the service 


mes bureau 


It’s a 


any or every detail of Home 


& Buhl. 


O8's2 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dancing Frocks 


Pallcta, Chiffon Velvet, Brocades, 
Tulles and Sequin combinations—as 


well 


tions. The danciest dancing frocks 


you've 


are 
wes 


NEW. 
of Chiffon 


as Lace and Taffeta combina- 


Prices © 
39.50 


~ ean day. 


Third Floor of the East Building 


“The Floor of Ideas” 
FOR GIFTS 


Whether you wish to.spend one dollar or -several hundred, the 


-its Lamps, China, Pictures, Pottery, Roycroft Wares, Cloisonne, 
Book Ends, Glassware and Imported Novelties. 


JOSEPH HORNE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


is an-easy place to find gifts, with 


_ 


"A. W. Smith 
Flower Stores Company 
>. Florists 
| Lanpscape ArcuiTects and CONTRACTORS 


Cieehd Water & Sone Ca. 
Dyeing and Cleaning 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses 
Gentlemen's Clothing 
Household Goods of Every Descriptics 


Liberty at Ave., Pittsbergs 


—- 


Tel. 6400 Hiland ' “PITTSBURGH, Pa 


Ate Said t to Fc orce Sabeafeos 
and Act to Public Detriment 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PROVIDENCE; Rhode Island—That 
the demand for rigid contracts’ for 
public construction is defeating. its 
own ends and forcing sutterfuge and 
evasion at the expense of the State, 
city and the people; is the view held 
by many contractors who have had 
eontact with public.building work. As 
a result, construction engineers point 
out, there is a tendency among rep- 
utable builders to refrain from bidding 
on such construction ‘and to con- 
centrate in the private building field, 
where the city and state commissions’ 
contract policies have been replaced by 
a mrore elastic agreement. 

It is said that the common forms of 
contract demanded of builders in pub- 
lic, construction a¢t generally to pre- 
vent the people from getting the build- 
ing they pay for. The withdrawal 


from the market of the better class 


of construction contractors has left 
the bidding to those of less scruples. 
It is also asserted that many of this 
class of contractor haye put consid- 
erable study into the means of “beat- 
ing’’ the provisions of the contracts. 

The common form for commissions 
to require, it is pointed out, is a con- 
tract with specifications and a “safety” 
clause at the end which provides that 
all work must be satisfactory to the 
state or city building commission or 
its architect. These stereotyped con- 
tracts. withhold final payment usually 
for a period of 60 days to require 
contractors to “make good” odds and 
ends of building, which have not been 
foreseen either by the architect or 
commission. It is protested that this 
gives such wide latitude to the in- 
spection agency that it often imposes 
unfair requirements. - 


Finance Uncertain : 


It is not uncommon, building en- 
gineers say, that a contractor on a 
public building with costs figured and 
profits in prospect is called on to 
make alterations, to make additions 
in materials and labor, occasioning 
deductions from his profits and con- 
tinuing his overhead expense, .which 
are not chargeable as exiras, but 
which are obligatory. Regardless of 


rn pockets his’ loss and avoids’ 
business with governments and). 
institutions. 


The same contractor, it is added, 
‘performs satisfactory .contracts for 
corporations and individuals at a 


| profit. This is noticeable trom the 


fact that many big eastern contractors 
confine their efforts exclusively among 
a list of patrons which does not include 
states and’ municipalities. 

There is an increasing’ number of 
‘néw contractors figuring on public 
work, who have been forced tu figure 
against certain invisible expenses, 
according to the building engineers. 
These contractors plead the necessity 
for self-protection and, while their 
| purpose is to give states and munici- 
palities just what they want, it is 
obvious) engineers say, that question- 
able methods must be resorted to to 
increase profits on visible work. 

In a recently constructed public 
building it was found that there was 
space for eight windows in a brick 
wall but the plans did not call for 
windows in this space. The clause 
providing that the work must. be 
satisfactory in every respect was con- 
strued to require the contractor to 
build these windows. In another in- 
stance an entire building was ready, 
apparently, but some one noticed that 
there wére no latches on the windows. 
The contractor was required to supply 
them. 

In the case of corporations or indi- 
viduals, it is asserted, the contractor 
would have been able to impress them 
with the reasonableness of extra ex- 
pense charges, but the rigidity of the 
contract forced the expense out of the 
contractor’s pockets. This explains, 
the building engineers point out, why 
‘corporations building for themselves, 
or letting contracts by day work or 
to the lowest dependable bidders, get 
more honest and, consequently, bétter 
service than states and municipalities. 


NO INCREASE IN UNPAID TAXES 
Special to The Christian Sdience Monitor 
from its Western News Office ~« 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota— 
Those who have investigated the mat- 
ter report that notwithstand'ng the 
financial stringency which exists in 
South Dakota as well as in other 
states, tax payments in most of the 
counties of South Dakota have reached 
as large a total this fall as in the 
average fall of past years. Those who 
-have. investigated the aggregate tax 
payments in the counties say that the 
delinquent tax lists will be no lonzer 
this year than during years of the past 


which were regarded as prosperous. 


‘TRADE. FACTS ARE 


_ MADE PRACTICAL 


lr ederal Commnince Service Pro- 
' vides Intimate Sales Data on 
Foreign Commercial Cancerns 


Specially for The Christian Science MonTtor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—In recog- 
nition of the demand for certain fun- 
damental information concérning for- 
eign business firms, an essential and 
practical knowledge in building up 
foreign commerce, the United States 
Bureaw of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is rapidly completing a direc- 
tory of such data, Herbert W. Gruber, 
chief of the commercial intelligence 
division of the bureau, explained in 
an.interview with a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. . The 
divigion’s task, he said, is to provide 
the element of personal contact which, 
in the last analysis, is indispensable 
to trade. 

Moving to accomplish this work, the 
division chief said, the first aim was 
to obtain more information about a 
trader than the mere name and the 
fact that he dealt in certain lines. 
American consuls were instructed to 
submit reports giving information re- 
garding business firms and covering 
such items as classes of goods handled, 
when established, references, relative 
size of the firm in its community and 
general reputation. The aim was to 
assemble sales information -. rather 
than credit information, although the 
material obtained sheds some light on 
the latter question also. 

The information, which, Mr. Gruber 
said, has been coming in from all > 
parts of the world, small and large 
centers and countries alike, is put into 
a card index which forms a world trade 
directory. The index is filed by country 
and commodity, and from it trade 
lists are supplied to business men, 
giving them an accurate “thumb-nail 
sketch” of the firms in the vicinity 
in which they are considering activity. 

Another service which has beén in- 
augurated, Mr. Gruber added, is that 
of inviting firms planning foreign 
trade campaigns to send representa- 
tives to Washington, where they can 
cooperate with the bureau in working 
out details. Asked the extent of use 
to which the service is being put, the 
division chief said that there have 
been approximately 150,000 demands 
for trade lists in the years past. The 
commercial intelligence division co- 
operates, also, with the newly in- 
augurated commodity divisions and 
fits into the now closely knit business 
organization of the bureau. 
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bought especially to 


extraordinary. 


And what good would the printing 
of mere prices do you? The price 
quoted in any advertisement cannot 
possibly tell you the story you want. 


While no prices are mentioned in 
this advertisement, you, knowifig the 
Slattery standard, will find it easy to 
believe that the values offered are 


BEGINNING TODAY 


N After-Thanksgiving Sale—and not a single price quoted in 

, this advertisement. To begin with, we could not possibly give 

you the prices of all the articles we have selected for our After- 
Thanksgiving Sale without making this announcement look like a 
page from a catalogue. 


You want to know whether the mer- 
chandise is what you need. Will it 
serve you? Is it stylish? Is it depend- 
able? Is it fresh, or is it something 


put on sale to 


attract mere bargain-hunters? 
Our chief appeal to you is the oppor- 


tunity we are offering you to come in 
and see for yourself what, in our 
Opinion, are extraordinary values. 


quoting prices. 


Charge customers may pay November bills in 


The goods marked down are odd 
sizes, odd colors—just broken lots 
of otr regular standard merchandise 
that we want to sell in order to make 
room for untisually large shipments of 
holiday specialties, 


There are no samples, no job-lot, out- 
of-style, bargain-counter quality items 
listed; because there is no stock of that 
kind anywhere in our store. 


Slattery prefers giving service to 


Fur Coats 
Winter Coats 
Fall Suits 
Beautiful Gowns 


Styleful Dresses 
New Blouses 
Distinctive Sweaters 


Millinery 
Gloves 


kK. T. Slattery Co. 


TREMONT STREET, OPPOSITE BOSTON COMMON 


January, although bills will be rendered December 1 


Hosiery 
Petticoats 


Handkerchiefs 
Children’s Wear 
Infants’ Wear 


Underwear 
Neckwear 

. Veilings 
Handbags 
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sure that the invitations had been sent 
out with feelings of sincerity a=-d they 
could absolutely trust the American 
Government, which sought the objects 
of the Conference singlemindedly and 


ax ar 


last to leave has come. up with 
us, when in the formation of a living 
diamond we turn toward the Piave and 
the Alps. Soon we can no longer see 
the animals or stray figures on the 


ithe machine hovers, a moment later, 
|to loose its grip on the air and fail 
-|headiong until, regaining speed, the 
wing tips quiver again with renewed 
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tariffs, applying the guillotine when- ‘crowds into the Piazza of Saint Mark’s; |mood for society, he may fly among the 
ever necessary. No matter what hap-|in fact to enjoy again the birdlike| buildings of some great city and loop 
‘over its squares and public grounds 
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re is nc rupture of relations be- 
tween the Count and the Marquess, 
and it has seemed to some that the 
“proceeding could. only be explained 

‘Court, who is notoriously con- 
s of some of the features of 
'*‘present. politics, committing a 
huge joke, manufacturing a piece of 


wiry 
oe fe th 


Wr 


by taking up his pen and 
fously attacking himself through 
Marquess de Cortina, and sub- 
_ giding under the overwhelming attack 
_.to the extent of being unable to make 
- any reply! But this is not the way 
amorous Side-of Attack 
It has been noted that when the 
wspaper could not attack the gov- 
 ermment upon a matter of immediate 
ay ne interest, such as Morocco, it 
ned the world for troubles and 
| brought them home to 
Anthony Maura as the chief cause. 
_ This kind of thing bas its humorous 
_ + mide for those who can see it, for, in 
_ want of some better pretext, the 
“Diario” took up the question of Upper | 
_ Silesia and upon this text went ahead 
| with another assault upon the Min- 
‘istry. The question as to whether the 
be opened soon or late, 


_ tances, gave the “Diario” munitions 
_ for some days’ shooting at the Con- 
_ @entration Cabinet. And every now 
_ amd then there is the savage attack 
_. @pon the Marquess de Cortina, the 
ore resentative of the Count de Roma- 
on mes. What could be the solution of 
_ uch a peculiar mystery? 

_ Some str things are: happening 
_ 4m Spanish politics now, and the other 
 @ay the “Epoca” had a pertinent lead- 
; irticle referring to the manipula- 


nove ese } é 
tions were in progress, with the 
‘Wer in kh 


cal, now spoke and wrote as if 
were disappointed that there had 


Vw @ 
a sale ‘ 


‘vote the new budget, and therefore, 


their hold on public opinion, and sec- 
om@ly because these heterogeneous 
concentration cabinets carried their 
own doom along with them and could 
not be permanently established in au- 
thority. For the momert, however, 
it seemed that the Maura combination 
had pubiic opinion at its support, and 
unfair attacks upon it would only 
n it. 

In another article this same the “Ac-' 
tualidad Financiera,” speaking with 
peculiar confidence and again obvi- 
ously expressing the thoughts of the 
Marquess de 


Cortina, refers to the; 


rumor that there is something in the 
nature of a Liberal plot on foot for 
the ,overthrow of the Maura Ministry 
and the establishment of a Liberal 
Government this autumn. It nega- 
tives the idea. It says that the Pre- 
mier has taken a keen view of the 
situation and believes that the Cortes 
‘always assimilates its ideas from the 
street, and today would certainly not 
desire to cease that practice, for if 
that happened the members would find 
themselves very much shaken in their 
position in public opinion. 

Mr. Maura thinks, therefore, that 
the Cortes, taking its time from the 
people, will support him at present, 
and with this confidence will proceed 
at the reopening of Parliament to push 


through the bills dealing with the 
Bank of Spain, the railways and the’ 


pened, and in spite of all the rumors | 
and all the reported maneuvers, the 
Liberals would not be called to power 
in the autumn and were ‘“‘never farther 
from power than they are at the 
present time.” It was beyond all 
dobt that the present Cortes would 


if the Maura Ministry did not do it 


it would be done by a Sanchez Guerra 
o a Bugallal Cabinet. These observa- | 
tions here attracted much attention. 


IRELAND PLEASED BY 
ANTI-CENSURE VOTE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—The Premier's 
defeat of the vote of censure on his 
Irish policy brought immense satis- 
faction to those in Ireland who long 
for peace—to the whole population in 
fact, except a comparative handful 
who appear to decrease day by day. It | 


; 
‘ 
; 


is recognized generally that Mr. Lloyd | 8Tound, lost behind the trees, alwayS!jnto the sky, darkened those same/loneliness, and that 


George's reference to the possibility, !evel with our eyes, grows as We | glistening peaks. | | 
of having to use force in the event of | ascend, and with the faithfulness of view all the attendant circumstances;: black and stormy that hides not a ; ment had summoned the Conference. | 


our own shadow will not desert US pow before the dawn one was rudely; White 


a breakdown of the conference meant 
nothing more than a warning that, 
while it might be described as the 
last resource by the upholders of em- 
pire, he for one did not entertain the 
idea. In any case he made it clear 
that he would not be a member of the | 
government willing to sanction this 
method of settling the Irish question. 

The recent speech at Reading of 
Sir L. Worthington Evans, a member 
of the peace conference, was in the 
opinion of diplomatists calculated to 
do far more damage to the conference 
negotiations than even Eamon de 
Valera’s telegram to the Pope. He 
said the country “would not shrink 
from its duty if it is necessary to 
carry on “the intensified war in Ire- 
land,’ for the: safety of the Empire.” 
In case of the failure of the confer- 
ence he said that would have to bé 
reckoned with, and the British would 
brace themselves to the effort to bring 
that war to a successful conclusion. 

Such a conclusion would simply 
mean extermination, which, under no 
stretch of the imagination, could be 
called satisfactory to the British 
people, whose beloved Empire would 
suffer immeasurably in prestige and 
could hot possibly gain anything what- 


soever by recourse to such reprehen- 
sible methods. 


LIGHTHOUSE FOR NEW HEBRIDES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—Stind- 
ing 40 feet high and throwing a light 


by and to regulate. 


20 miles on a clear night, the first 


lighthouse in the New, Hebrides group! 
of islands will shortly be erected. The 


apparatus for its construction is the 
work of Gardner, Woern & Co., Ltd., 
of South Melbourne. The lighthouse 
is intended as a memorial to the sol- 
diers from the New Hebrides who fell 
in the great war. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
How little do we often enjoy at the 
time our most remiarkable expe- 
riences! They seem so often to be 
attended with circumstances that take 
from their wonder; and yet, for ex- 
ample, how one would now appreciate 
being <ble to order once more one’s 
own machine from the hangar on a 
clear sunrise and then to skim again 
over the close vineyards, soar over the 
low hills, turn to the Alps and in clear 
rarefied air once’ more to look down 
on the snow peaks, stretching like 


-air can lift him no higher; he can turn 
‘away to the left or the right without 


buoyancy. , 

With the skies for his playground 
he experiences the feeling of unre- 
stricted space; he can climb till the 


stopping. His imagination feels no 
curb, and he may follow its wild fancy 
hither and thither; hugging the earth, 
he may fiy between the trees, or skim 
over the grass fields and force the 
peasant to run from his path; he may 
encircle a village church, speed along 
great rivers and, almost touching the, 
water, leap its bridges; when play- 
fully inclined he may seek out the 

” 


are already at 4000 feét, and Citadella 


is square as we pass it while follow- 


roads. As we cross the Brenta“we 


in its circular medieva! walls looks 
like a penny away below; Castelfranco 


ing the white line of the road. To our 
left the long line of mountains that 
were blue now catch the first rays 
of the sun, and their contours, once 
sharply outlined, now become blurred 
amid a thousand others as we rise 
above them. The cold mists of the 
morning, still blue, lie along the val- 
leys and show up the rosy-tinted 
peaks. With the rising of the sun 


Reproduced by permission. (This picture is in the possession of the Imperial War Museum, Crystal Palace, London) 
Machines leaving an aerodrome in the mists of early morning, Asiago, Italy | 


icebergs into the distance, perhaps to: 
circle round Venice and there with 
one’s droning engine to summon the | 


t 
! 


feeling and the birdlike view—to rise, 
to dive, to roll, to spin and to loop. 
Often the very circumstances that 
we like the least.are in reality the: 
only circumstances under which it is 
possible to enjoy those good things 
that are given us, and which tinge 
them with rare and vital hues; cer- 
tainly such was my experience during 
a year o: mixed pleasures spent flying | 
and painting in Italy during the war. | 


‘It was the abnormality of those cir-| 


cumstances that gave the opportunity 


i 


_with the one hand while taking away | 


one’s habitual point of view for a 
preciation with the other. 

If it is true f say “laugh and the} 
world laughs with you”; it is perhaps | 
also true to say fly and the world flies | 
with you, for as one soars upward/| 
into the solitary spaces of the sky! 
one finds oneself, like Atlas, bearing 
the world upon one’s back when one’s | 
expectation had been to leave it below | 
on the solid earth. Our low horizon 
which was so familiar to us from the! 


-~} 
; 


widens and, 


; 


but, as we rise or fall, 


guards the sacred distances, 


though we crane we may not peep! cieeping village, hoping that a clouded | the eye can see. 
i sky might prove the warrant for a; there is nothing besides oneself, the | 


beyond the circle of its wall. 
Though a speck in the blue to those, 


below, the airman becomes so little! 


removed from the earth that he can-| 
not see across more than three or} 
four counties or from one country to 
its neighbor, across the Channel to 
France, or across the Alps to Austria, 
but to allow him to see across con- 
tinents, the narrow blanket of the air | 
is far too closely wrapped around the | 
earth. - 

And that solitary speck, apparently 
so. free, loosed to roam unknown 
spaces, is tied to you and me by a 
thousand unsuspected cords: the 
same towns influence his way, the. 
same familiar. aspects of the world: 
speak their same message; to such | 
an extent that one is surprised at | 
finding how little this widened horizon | 
has affected the horizon of mentality. 
the gyroscopic action of which, so dif- 
ficult to hasten or alter in its gourse, 
continues in its regular circle. 

To feel the air solid to the touch is | 
the essence of fiying. It is its buoy- | 
ancy that the airman learns to profit | 
He rejoices in 
the difference of the sharp cut of the 
air when speeding through it, to its. 
gentle touch when, nearly stopping, | 
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}such acrid conditions as colored the 
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valleys ‘in the low hills which fit the 
machine in which, like a dolphin, to 
roll and roll again; or feeling in the 


until all the populace, a larger gather- 
ing than he could wish, blacken the 
streets and listen to every murmur 
of his machine and watch its every 
action. 


We may all have viewed the Alps 
under varying circumstances, perhaps 
from a train, from a mountainside, or 
froma hotel window; in one and every 
case they have been tinged by the 
atmosphere of those attendant circum- 
stances. I know that I can never ex- 
pect to see those peaks again under 


many hours on end, when, flying to 
and fro, I peered down into their 
snow-clad ravines, spied out che 
course of their streams, searched the 
misty distances and scanned the arc 
of blue that encircled them for any 
living thing. 

On some days a serenity would color 
the atmosphere as though oblivious: 
of what was surging down below; on| 
others the world’s troubles, hurled! 


One calls into re-| 


return to rest; how one stumbled past 
the baker’s chickens on the landing 
and out into the morning air; a hasty 
breakfast and a few words to the 
three other sleepy pilots; the drive 
to the aerodrome, there to see the; 
four machines already drawn from the! 
hangars. In memory one again takes: 
one’s seat and glances over the well- 
known instruments-and levers; a mist 
hangs over the aerodrome, coHecting 
along the hedges; the engines are! 
started up; one adjusts one’s goggles, | 
and turning down the aerodrome 
steers for a well-known gap between 
the poplars. The engine gives a 
roar and lifts the machine its 
accustomed height when passing 
the trees. The earth looks gray 
below us and the distance is lost 
in thé dawn mists. We circle’ 
round the aerodrome until the’ 


Public Men Everywhere Hold 
One View in Common, Namely, 
That Lasting Peace Depends 
on Success of the Conference 


By special correspofident of The Christian 
- Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


LONDON, England—The prospects 
for the success of the Washington 
Conference at present form the most 


| canvassed subject in the world and 


many views. have been expressed, 
highly idealistic on the one hand and 
cynically incredulous on the other. 
Most of the views are those of the 


man in the street, and except as show- | 


ing the general trend of opinion on the 
all important topic are valueless as 


‘an indication of the course of the 


‘deliberations at Washington and their 


‘ultimate result. 
| authentic 
' matter itis necessary to turn to th 


To obtain, therefore, 
concerning the 


opinions 
e 


'ytterances of those who actually take 
‘part in the discussions, or of those 
‘who, though remaining behind, yet 
‘have such a thorough knowledge of 
‘the various subjects for discussion, 
‘that their views. are only second in 


‘they enter the council chamber is | 
‘bound to affect the outcome of the | 


importance and value to those held by 
the actual participants. It is second 
in value because the importance of 
the attitude of the delegates lies in 
the fact that the atmosphere in which 


| gathering. 


| “outsiders” 


As one of what may be called the 
of the Conference the 


‘opinion of Baron Hayashi, the Japa- 


, nese 
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it is good also to be up and one no| 
longer grudges the few hours stolen 
from the night. At 15,000 feet Lake | 
Garda can be discerned in the west, | 


Venice to the east, and the Dalmatian) 


peaks in successive ridges of white | 
stretching beyond the horizon. All. 
the nearer ridges one knows by heart | 
—the Asiago plateau covered with’ 
snow till May, Monte Grappa tun-| 


neled by the Italians like a honey-! 


comb, the Monte Belluno which is) 
round in form—and among them the) 
tortuous -course of the Piave as it, 
winds its way along the vaHeys aad 
it gainS the open country. The cold) 
works its way through the gloves, | 
but the clear air is so _ invigo- | 
rating that one hardly minds it, and | 
like an idea one continues to flit from | 
peak to peak. | 

New circumstances produce strange 
friends and in the aerial life one’s | 
affections become centered in local-| 
ities, in certain villages, on the slopes | 
of the hills; one embraces in one’s) 
heart the whole of the Northern Adri- | 
atic, a glistening blue delight. Wher- 
ever one flies one is still bound by'! 
chords of human sympathy. | 

There is only one place of complete | 
is above the, 
clouds. There is no 


exterior and after 


There one finds that | 


endless white space below and ue)! 
sun and blive _ky above; one quickly | 
notices a dark object following be'ow, | 
an” perc*iving that it is one’s shadow | 
or the clouds realizes that .one 

indeed alone. 
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CITIZENSHIP ENCOURAGED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its—Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, > California — 
Americanization of the 27,000 foreign- | 
born residents of San Francisco who | 
have not applied for citizenship papers | 


will be undertaken during the week of | 
December 4-10 by an organization! 
numbering several hundred citizens, | 
recently formed here. The organiza- 
tion will be permanent and will con- 
tinue the work of Americanization in 
northern California indefinitely. 
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Cal ior MQ ana Hawaii 


Lands of eternal Summer 


A winter VACATION through semi-tropical seas 
to California and Hawaii. First, a restful cruise to 
Cuba with a day in pi@uresque Havana. Then 


the Coast of Mexico, touching’ at Los Angeles 


| 
San Francisco. Finally, the delightful sail across | 


and 


; 


the Pacific to Hawaii. 


Perfe& comfort insured by travelling in the fast, 
eve STATE and Bucxeve Stare. Providing first. 
class hotel accommodations. 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
Dlanaging Agents, U.S. Shipping Board 
26 SOUTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAWKEYE STATE will sail from 


Baltimore to 


| 


OR ANY STEAMSHIP AGENT 


ati December 3 


America, 


| result. 
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Ambassador, is interesting. 
Speaking at a luncheon given in his 
honor by the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion, he said that he was happy to 
notice the very growing sentiment of 
close friendship between Britaih and 
and _he believed that the 
same sentiment would grow between 
America and Japan. The delegates 
would deal with the matter in a 
friendly and kindly spirit, not only 


for their owh nation but also for} 
He thought that there was | 


humanity. 
no doubt that success would be ob- 
tained. 


Statesmen Share Optimism 

This is the optimistic note which 
has been sounded by many public men 
of all nations, both- delegates and 
others, concerning the Conference, 
and it is their radiant feeling of hope- 
fulness which should make of this in- 
ternational meeting a success which 
has been conspicuously lacking in all 
other attempts made toward disarm- 
ament and peace. This failure in the 
past was largely due to the intense 
mutual distrust in which the nations 
regarded each other, and especially in 
which the promoter of such interna- 
tional efforts was viewed. 

In this connection the views of Lord 
Grey are illuminating. He said that 
he believed that in summoning the 


| Conference the American Government 
had not as 


its motive any special 
national interest: he believed that it 
was absolutely sincere and single- 
minded. It sunimoned the Conference 
for no national advantage, except that 
advantage in which every country will 


share if the Pacific questions are set-| 
tled and if a diminution of armaments) 


He hoped that all the other 
governments which had been invited 
would go in the same atmosphere as 


cloud however | that in‘ which the American Govern- | 


climbing | The failure of so many international | 
summoned from. slumber; how one| through or in and out of a dense belt! conferences had been due not to lack | 


contracts. Ever true to its charge, it) glanced ‘out of the narrow window of! of them one comes out above a field of of ability, but because the nations} 
and/the baker’s spare room across the| Shiny whiteness stretching as far as/ present had not trusted each other. 


The He was 


y arrived full of distrust. 
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disinterestedly. He hoped the other 
nations would go there feeling what 
they have to do is to respond to the 
American Government's invitation by 
trusting it and frankly, keeping 
nothing back. ) 


Lord Grey Enthusiastic 


The opinion of Viscount Grey as to 
the sincere attitude of the United 
States is of real value, for it was as 
the “Peacemaker of Europe” he was 
known when Sir Edward Grey, and 
his supreme eleventh hour efforts to 
retrieve the situation in Europe when 
the nations were toppling on the brink 
of the precipice of war earned fer 
/him, as Foreign Secretary, the admira- 
tion and respect of the world which 
/@ven he was unable to save. 
| The favorable signs are not only 
| the feelings of optimism and concord 
which prevail, but also the real desire 
of the nations for relief from the 
/ever growing burden of armaments. 
| Two instances of this may be quoted. 
‘The Netherlands Government has re- 
| quested the American Minister at The 
| Hague to inform his government that 
Holland attached the highest impor- 
'tamce to President Harding’s invita- 
| tion to take part in the Conference 
and that it accepted the invitation 
whole-heartedly. The second instance 
is the appeal issued by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the Labor 
organizations of Central and South 
America to join the movement for the 
reduction of armaments, through the 
Washington Conference, by holding 
demonstrations and mass meetings on 
Armistice Day. ; 


All Nations Vitally Affected 


The views of the great publicist, 
Lord Northcliffe, are well worth quot- 
ing in regard to the Conference. He 
pointed out that in his belief the meet- 
ing was beyond question the most im- 
portant gathering of men in the his- 
tory of mankind. The conference of 
Versailles had dealt very largely with 
things which had already happened; 
known things; things accomplished. 
The Conference at Washington, he be- 
lieved, would deal with the mysteri- 
ous and puzzling things of the future. 
The fate of nations, great and small, 
was directly or indirectly involved in 
the result of this “Conference. 

Should it succeed, the peace and 
‘happiness of the great population of 
|the East would be assured. He dreaded 
ito think what must inevitably happen 
‘if President Harding’s great  under- 
‘taking were to prove abortive. The 
|'mad race for armaments would con- 
_ tinue until there came a war, and 
one which in all: probability, he said, 
| would be much more terrible than the 
worst phases of the conflagration that 
was even not yet extinguished in E:1- 
(rope, a war in which so-called scien- 
|tifie weapons would be developed sti!! 
further. He had every confidence that 

all the delegates to this great gather- 
‘ing would do their utmost to achéeve 
{the President’s great ambition. 
| The realization of the future, in 
‘event of failure, so well understood 
‘by Viscount Northcliffe, is the great- 
‘est argument and the strongest augu-y 
l for a happy issue to the international 
' deliberations. 


E Boushold 
Discoveries 


With Gelatine 


| by Mrs. Knox 
are constantly sending me 


new and unusual uses for 


gelatine. These hints are so inter- 
esting that I am giving as many as 
possible here. If you, teo, have 
discovered some new use for Knox 
Gelatine, send it to me that I may 
publish it in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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OUSEKEEPERS — everywhere 
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Fruit juices from canned or ‘‘put up” 
fruits, need not be served with the fruit 
but poured off, saved and made into Knox 
Gelatine desserts and salads. The juice 
from canned strawberries, loganberries, or 
blackberries makes a most delicious jelly 
-when combined with Knox Gelatine, or 
with nuts, cheese and lettuce, a delightful 
fruit salad. 


Canned apricot juice, jellied with spices 
and grated orange rind, makes an appetiz- 
ing relish for meat or fish. 


molded with 


Canned pineapple juice, 
makes a 


sliced fomatoes or cucumbers, 
most unusual jellied salad. 


In these fruit juice desserts and salads. 
use one level tablespoon Knox Gelatine for 
every two cups of juice, or 2 level tea- 
spoons to a cup of liquid. First soften 
gelatine in cold water and add fruit juice 
heated sufficiently to dissolve gelatine. 
Pour into wet molds and chill. 
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Many Gelatine Discoveries 
in Knox Booklets 


There are many additional uses 
for gelatine in my recipe booklets, 
“Dainty Desserts” and “Food 
Economy,”. which contain recipes 
for salads, desserts, meat and fish 
mold, relishes and candies. ‘They 
will be sent free for 4c in stamps 
and your grocer’s name. 


Mrs. Charles B. Knox 
KNOX GELATINE 


800 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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eect: Rights of Community-at-Large 


~~ |€ prevent his escape, to tie the slave 
c-| by a rope to his own person, so tha 
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the master went, whether 
hunting, fishing or about his business, 
the slave had to be takén also. This 


_ ©| was a great inconvenience to the mas- 


ter, who, because of the constant 


‘ vigilance to prevent the slave’s escape, 


re ee, eyffered in his hunting, fishing, and 


‘| business, and was the poorer for it. 
“iif these men had had the sense to 
(juse their energies in mutual help, 
vho |instead of against each other, one 
~o could have dug potatoes while the 


other fished, and so between them 
have produced a good mea! for both. 
In Europe today ,conquerer and con- 


“of |quered were too busy watching each 


fm ursing cher British repre- 
to the Washington Confer- 
best to bring about a 


ra sababuclon. expressing 
yak of the meeting that 
rit of good will might inspire 
mand delicate negotiations 

e n and that success 

its labors, Dr. Mc- 

of Manchester, said 

as at had not been called. 
1 abstract discussion on dis- 
oapeg for the very practical 
ern! u a in its forthcoming ef 
| t th he yee Conference, 
ae and resolution—in 
a Sree ce Can the most 
"meet. It should be re- 

_ the Dean, that at the 
aap war it was said 


all the guns, but 
_“‘twe have got to. 


cs 


‘support to the mylak 


re—an at- } 


other to get on with the work of the 
world. If, instead of coercion by the 
one and resistance by the other, each 
were directing their forces against na- 
ture and producing the surplus which 
was necessary for the life of the peo- 
ple, that vital surplus would not be 
growing less and less. 


DEFINITION OF THE 
CHINESE POLICY 


Silence of Peking Government, 
Up to Time of Conference, 
Due to Wish Not to Anticipate 
Its Action at Washington 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Buropean News Office 

LONDON, England — Every one felt 
that the success or the failure of the 
Washington Conference would depend 
upon the “lead” given by the, United 
States Government to the debates. 
Downing Street was represented ds 
substantially ready to follow the sug- 
gestions of the United States, perhaps 
far more s» than any other of the great 
powers. Thus France was apprehen- 
sive lest any formula or theory of 


expansion should ‘be accepted which 
might perjudice her position either in 
Indo-China or in the — of 
China. , 

- The Quai d’Orsay does not go So far 
as the British Government in respect 
to facing the ineyitability of the modi- 
fication of extraterritoriality which— 
although China does not want it and 
is not ready for it for at least 15 to 
2¢ years, by which time her new code 
will be ready~—is becoming more and 
more a certainty in the near future. 
Lord Curzon has indeed put this on 
record in an official document though 
it has not been published. 


” and they did. It was; Some question had been raised as to 


_ the, German military | whether small 
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“it! would be raised at the Conference. 


It was regarded as hardly likely that 
this would be discussed from the ter- 
ritorial standpoint, but its position 
vis-A-vis to China might well be af- 
fected in view of the objection of the 
Chinesé Government to the methods 
of government followed in this out- 
lying piece of Portuguese soil. 


Why Britain Has Withheld Opinion 
Macao is well known for. being the 
gambling center of the Far East and 
a home of the cultivation of the 
poppy, the sale and use of opium, 
dan the maintenance of an exceedingly 


lax morality; while the Portuguese 
authorities are always regarded by 
the Chinese as assertive and ag- 
gressive. Moreover the Sino-Portu- 
guese border has never been settled 
and it is idle to expect in these days 
of increased definiteness of interna- 
tional relations that matters in this 
remote corner can be allowed to go 
on as they are. 

This is, however, a minor ‘matter. 
The big issues are all coming up. 
China, who remained very silent re- 
garding Japan's offer regarding Shan- 
tung, was generally expected to 
define her position at the Conference 
by the enunciation of certain broad 
lines of policy by which she intended 
to stand and by which she hoped 
the powers would stand also. Her 
silence up to the opening of the Con- 
ference was really due to her wish 
not to anticipate her action gt, Wash- 
ington. Great Britain, it has been 
believed, would be ready to follow 
Japan’s example with regard to Wei- 
hai-Wei, and has only abstained from 
announcing her intention owing to 
her wish not to appear to prejudge 
or to be discourteous to America's 
initiative in drafting the program for 
the Conference. 


Chinese Railways Loom Up 


The question of the railways in 
China was regarded as one of the most 
difficult problems which the delegates 
would have to face. It would be easier 
for the, Consortium; -the striking 
progress of Chinese banking since the 
conclusion of this agreement makes it 
clear that foreign finance is no longer 
omnipotent. The Chinese banking 
group has already taken over the task 
of helping to liquidate the Banque In- 
dustrielle, and recently the allocation 
was announced of the contract for the 


| locomotives which are being paid for 


by a loan, duly earmarked, made by the 
group to the Chinese Government. 
Opinion in China has, according to 


the latest reports, watched most closely 


jeould be sent. 


all developments in connection witb 
the Conference, and the Chinese dele- 
gation is admittedly the best which 
The addition of 
w Wu, the son of Wu Ting 


Mr. 
| Fang, to the four already selected— 


Dr. Yen, Chief Justice Wang Chung- 
Hui, Dr. Koo, and Mr. Sze—shows that 
the Peking Government has selected al! 
its Western-trained experts and also 
has done so with an eye to its effect oa 
the rest of the country. 


: 


*Set Forth as Primary Reason 
for Early and Just Settlement. 
of All Industrial Disputes 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its 

: News Office 

LONDON, England—Up to the time 
of the deadlock between the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union and the En- 
gineering and National Employers 
Federation, the- trade union repre- 
sentatives had endeavored to associate 
the proposed reduction of 12% per 
cent in the rates of time workers and 
7% per cent in those of piece workers 
with the cost of living. The employ- 
ers throughout the whole period of 
negotiations set their faces against 
this, arguing closely on the lines indi- 
cated in these notes in a former ref- 
érence to. the question. 

From the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings the employers insisted upon 
the ,reductions of 12% per cent and 
7% per cent, respectively, and never 
wavered from these figures, although 
they were prépa to lessen the 
weight of the blow by making the re- 
duction in three installments, provided 
the executive of the union récom- 
mended the acceptance by the mem- 
bers, This the executive was not pre- 
pared to do—indeed, anyone with a 
knowledge of the rules of the new en- 
gineering amalgamation knows they 
could not do, for the very excellent 
reason. that ‘the. delegate conference 
alone can issue a recommendation to 
the 500,000 odd members. — 


Union Delegates Nencommittal- 

That the delegate conference, too, 
refuséd to recommend either accept- 
ance or rejection of the employers’ 
final terms in the ballot which was 


shoftly to take place is also not sur- 
prising to those who know how tthe 
conference is made’ up. Besides, al- 
though logic and argument were 
against the operstive engineer, it had 
to.be admitted that some Amount of 
courage was required for a man to 
return to the workshops, as members 
of the delegate conference had to do, 
with a recommendation on his lips 
that meant the acceptance of a reduc- 
tion of as much as 9s. or 10s. a week, 
when already, only a few months ago, 
6s. per week had been deducted from 
the wages of the operative engineers. 
If, however, the delegates refused to 
accept the responsibility for a recom- 
mendation for acceptance, some hope 
was gathered from the reflection that 
they neither recommended rejection. 
This was taken to mean—by the 
Moderates. at all events—that the con- 


ference had not shared the. opinion’ 
of a small minority who wanted a, 


fight, and that the time was not op- 
portuhe for a striggie. The original 
date when the reduction sh’ u'd oper- 
ate was postponed from October 12 to 
November 1, when a third of the 
amount was taken away, the re- 
mainder to be taken on December 1 
and January 1 in like proportions, so 
that the industry will commence 1922 
free from the responsibility of the 
much detested ard discussed 12% per 
cent. There the matter rested until 
a settlement was reached. 


Policy of Compulsory Arbitration 
The possibility of a strike or lock- 
out among engineers again brought 
into prominence the question of com- 
pulsory arbitration to which Labor in 


this country has been intemperately 
opposed, although the policy has met 
with a certain amount of success in 
the colonies. The special correspond- 
ent of The Christian Science Monitor 
knows of more prominent Labor lead- 
ers that can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand who would admit the con- 
tention that before any strike should 
be entered upon which might involve 
consequences so grave to national in- 
terests, that might cause suffering to 
vast numbers of others not directly 
concerned, the community has a right 
to demand that the quarrel shall first 
be submitted to an impartial group 
representative of the nation and exer- 
cising its authority, for thorough in- 
vestigation with a view to finding a 
settlement that will be equitable and 
just and clearly defined. 

Speaking in the House of Commons 
on the second reading of the Railways 
Bill, G. N. Barnes, at one time the 
general secretary of the Engineering 
Union, said that compulsory arbitra- 
tion was not involved in the bill, but 
had it been he would still have been 
willing to accept the measure. The 
time had come when more attention 
should be given during industrial dis- 
putes to the rights of the community. 
Without going so far as Mr. Barnes, 
J. R. Clynes, the leader of the Labor 
Party in the House of Commons, has 
repeatedly emphasized the rights of 
the community in regard to industrial 
disputes. Even among trade unions 
themselves the question is of press- 
ing importance in consequence of their 
sadly depleted funds, poured away like 
water to members thrown out of work 
because of a dispute in which they 
were in no wise concerned. 


Extreme Labor Leaders Restrained 
Sir Charles Macara, on the other 

hand, places his faith in the reestab- 

lishment of the National Industrial 


Council, composed jointly of big em- 
ployers and representative of the 
great trade unions. Himself a “big 
man” in the textile industry, over 
which he exercised for s ad many years 
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for it. is his proud boast. 
that duriag his terme of oflon no sxeine 
or lockout took place. 

‘Responsible in 1912 for the promo- 
jtion of the National Industrial Coun- 
cil, there were many business men of 
sound judgment’ and foresight who 
shared with him the disappointntent 
when the scheme was allowed to drop. 
quietly out of: effective existence, al- 
though the underlying and fundamen- 
tal policies were ado again later 
in the industrial cou and Whitley 
council schemes. That greater use 


jis not being made of the Joint Indus- 


trial Councils is beyond criticism, and 
the Labor Party takes the occasion of 
its reply to the Prime Minister’s invi- 
tation to appoint representatives to a 
committee on unemployment, to re- 
mind him that the National Joint In- 
dustrial Council, foreseeing the pres- 
ent state of unemployment, had offered 
its recommendations, which, in the, 


; opinion of both employers and trdde: 


union representatives, were practical; 
and which, furthermore, had been ac- 
cepted by the Ministry of Labor. 

It is not necessary to be endowed 
with any extraordinary imagination 
to realize the influence which such a 
group could have exercised during the 
recent disastrous miners’ strike. True, 
it could not prevent the miners from 
walking out, or when out drive them 
back to work again; but the published 
finding of such a representative and 
disinterested body would place the 
offending party, whether employer or 
worker, in such a light that he must 
néeds hesitate before taking the 
piunge that would bring the full 
pressure of ppblic — against him. 


ONTARIO COMBATING 
LIQUOR EXPORTATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


WINDSOR, Ontario—Even federal 
charters, granted Dy the government 
at Ottawa to firms organized to carry 
on a liquor exporting business, have 
not proven of sufficient power to 
protect these companies from prose- 
cution under the rigorous terms ‘of the 
Ontario Temperance Act. Further 
action on the part of W. E. Raney, 


Ontario's Attorney-General, to oust 
the liquor exporting warehouses from 
the Windsor border front was seen in 


Court against the Essex Exporters, 
Ltd., of Petite Cote. charging them 
under Section 41 of the Ontario Tem- 
perance Act with keeping liquor in; 
an unlawful place. 

Nichol Jeffery, special prosecutor, | 
charged that regard!ess of the fact 
that the company was granted a char- 
ter to store liquor for export, they 
cannot legally keep the liquor in a 
warehouse unless they secure a 


license from the Dominion Govern- 
ment for a bonded warehouse. The 
case was laid over until counsel could 
submit copies of Privy Council judg-; 
ments bearing on the case. 
Essex Importers, Limited, 
granted a charter several months ago ; 
by the Dominion Government. 
ther application was made for a} 
bonded warehouse license, but the! 
federal government refused to grant 
such a license unless it were ‘ap- 
proved by the Ontario. Board of Li- 
cense Commissioners. The applica- 
tion was sent to the License Board, 
but the approval was not given. The 
present prosecution was the after- 
math, the seizure of a carload of 
liquor from the company’s warehouse, 
bound for Detroit, being the action 
which brought the mater to the courts. 


The prosecution is contending that 
even though the company has secured 
a legalcharter to export liquor, they 
first must have a bonded warehouse 
charter in order that they may store 
the liquor legally. The decision in the 
case, it is admitted, will have a far- 
reaching effect on the border export- 
ing business. 


PROTEST AGAINST BONUS CUT 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—Sir Eric -Geddes’ 
proposal to cut off the war bonus 
given to civil servants is apparently 
resented by persons under that classi- 
fication, especially in Ireland, where, 


they say, “the decrease in the cost of 
living is not nearly so evident as in 
London.” A threat of strike has been 


|} rumored, and although higher officials 


discredit the report they express the, 
view that the present moment is not 
the time to make any change that 
might precipitate a crisis, particu- 
larly as the sliding scale adopted 
some time ago has already effected 
a reduction of from £18 to £90 per 
annum in the salaries of the’ officials 
according to grade. If, in addition 
to this, the bonus is taken, the pay 


condition which, they say, will: not be 
tolerated. Responsible officials think 
the matter ought to be held over for 
settlement by the new Irish Govern- 
ment. 


the change of attitude a cable message 


a prosecution at the Windsor Police, 


| first communicate with the dominions 
‘and India.” 


ference that His Majesty’s Govern- 


were, 
Pur! the dominion point of view. As re- 


| gards the 
| Britain, it will be impossible for me 


‘the Pacific Conference, and opposition 


will revert to pre-war standard—a'!the dominions, or some of them. 


ARMS CONFERENCE 


G. F. Pearce, Minister for De- 
fense, and Sir J. Salmond Sent 
to America After a Sudden| 
Call by Mr. Lloyd George 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News 

werpbuein. Victoria—Why G. F. 
Pearce, Senator and Minister for De- 
fense in the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, and Sir John Salmond, New 
Zealand’s authority on constitutional 
law, have been hurriedly dispatched 
to the Washington Conference in spite 
of the disinclination of the dominions 
to accept any indirect representation, 
is explained by the statement made 
in the Australian Hous? of Represent- 
atives by the Prime Minister, W. M. 
Hughes. It will be recalled that Mr. 
‘Hughes was not in favor of the Com- 
monwealth accepting a subordinate 
position at Washington. 

‘The Prime Minister asked the House 
to agree to the sending of Mr. Pearce 
as Australia’s representative on the 
British Empire delegation to Wash- 
ington, and he gave as his reason for 


to him from Mr. Lioyd George, the 
British Prime Minister. This message, 
which was dated October 3 and was 
received on the.following day, said: 


Views Must Be Set Forth 


“I am very anxious that the stand- 
point of Australia and New Zealand 
should be well represented on the 
British .Empire delegation at the 
Washington Conference. Your per- 
sonal presence is; in my opinion, 
highly desirable, and I urge you to 
go by~-all means possible. Failing 
this, a single delegate might serve the 
interests of Australia and New Zea- 
land, as your standpoints are identi- 
cal. I should greatly value you going 
yourself. If not, please consult Mr. 
| Massey. .Tell him what you propose. 
We will welcome any officer you may 
wish to send to serve on the secre- 
tariat.”’ 

Copies of cable messages sent from 
the Foreign Secretary of Great Brit- 
ain to the British Ambassador at 
Washington had also been. forwarded 
to Mr. Hughes and were'read by him. 
The first of these two messages said, 
in part: “We may send up to six 
representatives, and will. let’ the 
United States Government have the 
names as soon as possible, but must 


The second message from 
the Foreign Secretary, sent shortly 
after the first, was as follows: 

“You should make an urgent com- 
munication to the United States Gov- 
ernment in the sense of my imme- 
diately preceding telegram. It was 
arranged at the recent imperial wer 


:ment should represent the whole of 
‘the Empire at Washington. . While 
quite prepared to do this, His Maj- 
(esty’s Government would prefer that 
the British delegation should include 


representation of Great 


to attend, as the Conference is sure 
to be prolonged, and so many matters 
demand my attendance in England. 
My point of view is that the British 
delegation should consist of Mr. Bal- 
four and two others.” 


New Zealand Considers 


On receiving these messages Mr. 
Hughes cabled to W. F. Massey, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, who reovlied 
that he had received a similar tele- 
gram from Mr. Lloyd George,-and the 
Cabinet was giving the matter full 
consideration. He added: “Before 
definite reply can be given, will be 
glad to be informed as soon as pos- 
sible of the name of your proposed 
representative. It is possible we may 
send a representative, although it is 
quite impossible for me to go person- 
ally.” 

The Prime Minister, having read 
these messages to the ‘House, con- 


tinued: “The House is now jin pos- 


session of all the material informa- | 
The British Government has) 
acted in this matter, as it has acted in| 
all matters, with every regard for the | 


tion. 


welfare and interests of the domin- 
ions. When it became apparently im- 
possible for the prime ministers of 
New Zealand and Australia to attend 


came from the American Government 


to a separate set of delegates, it was 
agreed that the British Government, 
which was thoroughly seized of Aus- 
tralia’s views and ideas, might repre- 
sent us at Washington, but the 
telegrams show that upon matured, 
consideration the British Government 
thinks that the Empire delegation 
would be greatly strengthened if it 
Included the direct representatives of 
It 
is suggested that Australasia should 
have a representative. Mr. Lloyd 
George states that the interests of 
Australia and New Zealand are iden- 
tical, and for all practical purposes 
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try, Parliament, and the country can 


do, and that is to accept the invitation | 
to send a delegate. 1 consider that | wren 


the representative of Australia should 
be one who is responsible to the peo- 
ple. He should go from Parliament 
instructed with what the people of the 
country conceive to be that policy 
i which will serve their interests, and 
at the conclusion of the mission he 
should come back and report to 
Parliament, and it would be for 
Parliament to express approval or 
disapproval of what he has done. The 
Ministry considers that the repre- 
sentative of Australia ought to be a 
member of Parliament, and that he 
should be a minister.” 


No “Rose Strewn Path’’ 


The Prime Minister said that he 
wished to add a few words as to some 
of the ‘considerations which sur- 
rounded the Washington Conference. 
The world today turned hither and 
thither for comfort and consolation; 
it asked piteously: “Are we always to 
have recourse to the arbitrament of 
the sword? Must we forever bear the 
awful burden of armaments? Is thq 
very flower of manhood always to be 
culled for this purpose? May we not 
hope that, with the fearful experience 
of the late war, we may be able, with 
the aid of the wisdom of the great men 
of the world, to find some way by 
which international quarrels and dis- 
putes may be adjusted other than by 
force of arms?” The burden of arma- 
ments today was from two to four 
times as great as it was before the 
war. There was no rose-strewn path 
or easy way, and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain saw, as. he (Mr. 
Hughes) did, that it was idle to talk 
about the limitations of armaments 
until one went to the root causes. Mr. 
Lloyd George thought, and he was 
quite right, that the deliberations of 
the Conference would extend over 
many months. Lord Northcliffe had 
told him (Mr. Hughes) that he had 
taken a house in Washington for his 
staff for 12 months. Mr. Hughes con- 
tinued: 

“A population of 5,500,000 within a 
continent is naturally more interested 
than anyone else in the problem of 
Japan, a group of islands containing 
many millions of people, but of a total 
acreage less than that of the islands 
handed to us under mandate. We 
have a continent, and ideals in regard 
to that continent. It is proper thit 
Australia should be represented at 
Washington, and the ministry, having 
considered the matter very carefully, 
has decided: to submit to the House a 
recommendation that Australia should | 
send a representative, and Senator) 
Pearce has been selected. 


The Delegation 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 


| FRIENDSHIP ADVANCED 


‘dbactet to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
GLASGOW, Scotland — Evelyn 
ch, the founder and organizer of 
the English-Speaking Union, recently 
addressed a meeting of that body at 
Glasgow on its aims, and stated that 
the union was founded in 1918 to fur- 
ther promote the friendship between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
The English-Speaking Union already 
had. chapters throughout America, Mr. 
Wrench stated, besides a very strong 
organization in London. It was now 

propused to form one in Glasgow. 

The members of the English-Speak- 
ing Union were strongly of the opin- 
ion, Mr. Wrench said, that there would 
be no stability in this old harassed 
world if there was not complete 
friendship and . understanding be- 
tween the two great sections of the 
English-speaking world. He was very 
much struck, on a recent visit to 
America, by the fact that, despite the 
pessimists and despite the Irish ques- 
tion, there was a warmer feeling for 
the old country than had existed dur- 
ing the past 30 or 40 years. He had 
formed the opinion that Dominion 
Home Rule would be regarded by the 
vast majority of the American elec- 
torate as the most sensible solution of 
the Irish question. 

Wherever he went, Mr. Wrench said, 
he had been struck by the universal 
misunderstanding and misconception 
that existed regarding the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Americans could 
not understand why we should link 
ourselves to a “yellow” race, and as 
they imagined, in the event of war, 
possibly to take sides with Japan 
against America. He was of the opin- 
ion that if the people of Great Britain 
wanted eomplete accord between their 
country and the United States, one of 
the best ways to achieve it would be 
to abstain from a renewal of the An- 
glo-Japanese alliance. British differ- 
erces with America, were, in the main, 
only surface differences. 


CASE, OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

TORONTO, Ontario—Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell of Labrador, in addressing 
the Canadian Club of Toronto, said he 
was strongly of the opinion that New- 
foundland should have come into 
Canada long ago and that it inevitably 
must. “We shall never be on our 
right legs until ,confederation with 
Canada is accomplished,” he said. 
“Evidences of the desirability of 


| debts. 
| $51, 000,000, but, despite that fact, it 
, would pay any country to take over 


union become yearly more numerous 
'and more convincing. As for New- 
'foundiand, it has been heaping up 
The Colonial debt is now 


ithe colony. When the time comes, | 


Mr. Pearce built up a reputation se hope that Canada will not think, as it 
his handling of defense matters as | once did, that the country is dear at 


Minister in charge of that department | 


= 


in.the Fisher administrations of 1908- 
09 and 1910-13. When Mr. Hughes! 


left the Labor Party on the question of ' 
conscription and united with the Lib-_ 
erals to form the Nationalist Govern- | 


ment, Mr. Pearce accompanied him 


and held office during the great war. | 
His grasp of Australian defense ques- | 
tions is so well known that a Labor) 
representative declared that his ap-,| 
pointment as delegate to Washington | 


was like sending a publican to a pro- 
hibitionist conference. 

With Mr. Pearce has gone Maj. E. 
L. Piesse, adviser to the federal govy- 
ernment on Pacific problems, an 
accomplished linguist, who speaks 


Japanese fluently, and a few years 


ago paid an extended visit to that | 
country. During the war he was'| 


director of military intelligence On | 


the Australian general staff. 


New Zealand’s representative is 


understood to, be, as already stated, | 
Sir John Salmond, formerly Solicitor- | 
General ard a member of the Supreme’ 
‘Court of the Dominion. He is regarded | 
as one of the best qualified men in| 
the British Empire on international | 


law. 
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CLUB 


ATH LETICS — 


PROFESSIONAL 182 BALKLINE BIL- 
LIARD CHAMPIONSHIP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—World suprem- 
acy in 18.2 balkline billiards, defended 


j for 16 years by W. F. Hoppe of New 


‘York, New York, was captured here 
Wednesday night by Jacob Schaefer 
Jr. of San Francisco, California. 
Schaefer defeated Hoppe in the play- 
off of their tie for the title. The 
score was 500 to 346 in six innings. 
Schaefer recorded an average of 


|} 83 2-6 points an inning, the best ever 


made in a single game for the title. 
Hoppe’s average of 69. 69 1-5 is said to 
be by far the highest ever made by a 
loser. Both contestants displayed 
spectacular billiards, but Schaefer 
appeared to grasp the mastery at the 
Very start. Hoppe missed by a 
whisper several shots he should not 
have missed at all, and he counted on 
others by. just a hair when they 
should have been’ clicked off 
accurately. 
_ Shot-making ability was shown by 
Schecter. but it took more than this 
to defeat Hoppe two nights in succes- 
In his last two games of the 
t, the Californian averaged 


with his average of 83 2-6 in the play- 
off. These were said to be the best 
three ‘consecutive performances in the 
history of the game. 

Winning the bank, Schaefer gath- 
ered the bails with four table length 
shots, but had no easy work until he 
counted 12. He had a fine session of 
nursing at the head of the table from 
30 to 80, when the balls got out of 
control. At 86 he changed to the foot 
of the table and missed an easy carom. 

Hoppe found a set-up and began 
counting at a rapid pace, displaying 
splendid control. He ran 140 and 
missed a one cushion shot off the side 
rail. Schaefer resumed with deter- 
mination and ran 121 in close forma- 
tions when a kiss shot scattered the 
billiard balls. In four strokes, how- 
ever, he had them rollipg to his liking 
again and did not stop until he had 
counted 212 for his second effort. This 
was the high run of the match. The 
balls lined up on Schaefer frequently 
in this session, calling forth some 
difficult mass work. 

The next two turns for each player 

re cut short by easy misses, which 
left the table set up. Hoppe ran 126, 
drawing close to Schaefer's total of 
326, with a score of 299. Schaefer ran 
130, which put him within striking dis- 
tatnce of game and 110 points ahead of 
Hoppe for the _ inning. Schaefer 
counted his needful 44 with no diffi- 
cult problems to solve. 

Hoppe will —exercise his right to 


challeage Schaefer for the title within, 


10 days, but the new titleholder does 
not have to play before March 22, 1922. 
The match by innings: 
Jacob Schaefer Jr.—86 212 16 12 130 
44—500. Average—83 2-6. High run—?212. 
W. F. Hoppe—140 26 7 126 47—346. 
Average—69 1-5. High run—140. 
Referee—J. 1. Levis. 


ILLINOIS REWARDS EIGHTEEN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHAMPAIGN, Illinois — Eighteen 
men of the 1921 University of Illinois 
varsity football squad were awarded 
letters by the Athletic Board of Con- 
trol‘at a meeting just held. Those re~ 
ceiving the “I” were: Capt. L. W. Wal- 
quist '22; Capt.-Blect D. C. Peden '23; 
J. P. Sabo ‘22; M. M. Olander ‘22; 
A. W. Mohr °22; -0O. H. Vogel °23; Earl 
Greene °24: C. M. Drayer '24: D. D. 


'| Kaw ’23, Cornell's 


Wilson 23; J. T. Sternaman ’28; W. F.. 


Crangle "22; H. C. Woodward ‘24; P. T. 
Anderson ’24; C. R. Carney °22; P. S. 
Durant °23; J. W. McMillen '24: H. B. 
Tabor ’22, and C. R. Reichle °22. 


WESLEYAN AWARDS “Ws” 


MIDDLETOWN, Connecticut — Var-| 


sity footbail “Ws” have been given out 
by the Wesleyan Alumni Athletic 
Council of the team to the following 
mémbers: Capt. C. E. Butler, Hartford, 
Connecticut; C. L. Smith, Freeport, 
New York; D. L. Green, Holyoke, 


‘ Massachusetts: J. S. Foster, Newark, 


New Jersey: J. A. Payne, Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania; L. E. Laganke, East | 
Cleveland, Ohio: E. O. King, 
Orange, New Jersey; R. W. Parsons, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; J. M. Adams, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Edward 
Scriggins, Montclair, New Jersey; R. 
NV. Giles, Brooklyn, New York; L. T. 
ne West Orange, New Jersey; G. 
C. Conway, Guilford, Connecticut. 


HARVARD ELEVEN WINS 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — The Har- 
vard varsity soccer football team de- 


}| feated Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology by a score of 2 to 1 Wednesday. 


pate to) The playing.of the two goal tenders 
featured 


r involved or 


else 


East | == 


Field, Thursday afternoon, 
‘| score of 41 to 0. This was the largest 


‘WINS AT FOC F OOTBALL 


Overwhelms University of Penn- 
sylvania for First Time Since |" 
1915 Season by 41 Points to 0 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Cornell Untversity defeated the Unt- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Franklin 
by the 


score any Cornell team bas ever run 
up against Pennsy!} and the first 
Red and White since 1915. 

Coach Gilmore Dobie’s undefeated 
Cornell team overwhélmed its old 
rivals, the wet field proving an ad- 
vantage to the heavier team from the/ 
shores of Lake Cayuga. 

Six times, Cornell crossed the goal 
line and five of them went to_E. L. 
brilliant halfback, 
while the other touchdown was cred- 
ited to G. P. Lechler '22, the fullback. 
L. C. Hanson ‘23 kicked four goals 
after touchdown and F. L. Sundstrom 
°24 kicked one. Pennsylvania made 
but two first downs and was powerless 
before the terrific onslaughts of the 
fast charging Ithaca backs. There 
never was any question about the win- 
ner after the middie of the first period. 
Cornell scored two touchdowns ir the 
first quarter and matched it in the 
second period. 

The individual] star was Kaw, who 
skirted Pennsylvania’s ends and 


‘tackles for gains of 20 and 30 yards. 


On one play in the third period Kaw 
sprinted 48 yards for a touchdown. 
He also received valuable assistance 
from the entire Cornell team. - 

In the final period the Red and 
Blue took the ball to the 9-yard line, 
but there Cornell held and after two 
or three forward passes. failed, 
Cornell kicked out of danger. The 
summary: 

CORNELL PENNSYLVANIA 
Cassidy, Potter, le..re, Grave, Greenawald, 

Sullivan, Grave, Foley 
shepnbaseetar rt, Thurman 
‘te. Sutherland, Reckes 
,.c, Dern, Day, Rogers 


Dodge, rt 
*" Pendleton, Genthner 
Munns, Sundstrom. re, 
le, Ertreswaag, Sullivan 
Pfann, qb 
Kaw, thb rhb, Grove, Baker, Whitehill 
Ihb, Miller, Witmer 
Lechlier, Olney, fb...fb, Hamar, Voegelin. 
Langdon, Hamer, Maher, McAnaly, Krall 
Score—Cornell University 41, University 
of Pennsylvania 0. Touchdowns—Kaw 5 
and Lechier for Cornell. Goals from 
touchdown—Hanson 4 and Sundstrom for 
Cornell. Referee—O. F. Cutté Bates Col- 
lege. Umpire—D. W. Merriman, Geneva 
College. Field judge—cC. A. Reed, Spring- 
field. Head linesman—C. G. Eckles, 
Washington and Jefferson University. 
Time—Four 15m. periods. 


ATHLETIC HEADS 
“MEET TONIGHT 


Question of F ormation of Dlyueic 
Association to Be Considered 
at the New York Athletic Club 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW YORK, New York—One of the 
most important athletic meetings that 
has been Held in the United States in 
many days is expected to take place‘at 
the New York Athletic Club this even- 
ing, when representatives from nearly 
all of the national organizations, to- 
gether with those from the United 


States Army and Navy, gather for the | 


purpose of discussing and adopting a 


constitution for an association which 
will handle the United States’, activi- 
ties in future Olympic ‘games. 

It will be recalled that the American 
Olympic Committee, ‘which handled 
the affairs of the United States in past 
Olympic games, has ceased to exist. 
It was made up of individuals -vho did 


not necessarily represent all of the | 


athletic activities within the United 
States. In years past the work 


of the committee has not always been | 


satisfactory to the contestants, 


and | 


following the 1920 games it was be-| 


lieved that some change should be, 
made. With this in view.those who} 
have been most active 


form a new committee to be known 
as the Olympic Association, which 
should have the appointment and con- 
trol of the representatives at the 
Olympic meets. 

Since the plan to form the new 
association became known, letters 
have been written by Secretary J. W. 
Weeks of the United States War De- 
partment and Edwin Denby, Secre- 
tary of the United States Navy, to G. 
T. Kirby, the leader in the movement 
to form the Olympic Association, 
stating that their departments do not 
favor the formation of the’ proposed 
association on the grounds that it will 
not meet the broad demands of both 
the Army and the Navy. They urge 
that instead of the proposed Olympic 
Association, a National Amateur 
Federation be formed —which shall 
create and maintain a permanent or- 
ganization representative of amateur 
Sports and of organizations devoted 
thereto in the United States; also to 
safeguard the high ideals of amateur 
sport in the United States and to 
standardize the rules for all athletic 
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. Rates tre from $1. 50 per day. ‘Literature, 


in amateur. 
athletics in this country decided to. 


games’ or competitions en to direct 
and control the participation of this 
country in the Olympic games. 


The tremendous growth of amateur) 


athletics in the United States since, 
and even before the world war, has 
unquestionably created a need ‘for 
their standardization in this country. 
Each sport now has its governing 
body and it-is the opinion of those 
in closest. touch with the various or- 
ganizations that they should continue 
to function as such. That tonight's 
meeting will be an important one is 
certain and its outcome is being 
watched by those interested in the 
Olympic games and amateur athletics 
in general with much interest. 


PATERSON ELECTED 
FOOTBALL CAPTAIN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 

EVANSTON, Illinois—J. J. Paterson 
’23 of Wilmette, Illinois, was elected 
captain ofthe 1922 football team at 
Northwestern University, Wednesday. 
Paterson has played fullback for two 
years and played the entire time in all 
seven football games this year. In 
addition to his football ability, he was 
a letter man last year in basketball 
and baseball. 

Seventeen letters were awarded for 
the 1921 season at the football ban- 
quet. Those honored were: 

Capt. S. E. Hathaway ’22; H. D. Pen- 
field °23; Graham Penfield '22: H. ¢. 
Grausnick '22; G. E. Magnuson °23;°R. O. 
Dahil '23; F. G. Blumenthal ’24:; William 
McElwain '24; C. W. Palmer '23: J. J. 
Paterson '23; W. H. Erwine ‘22: G. N. 
Taylor '24; J. S. Ewing '23: C. G. Shearon 
'23; C. D. Saunders '22; Reding Putman 


'23; Ll. C. Horton °24. 


Graham Penfield, Saunders, Erwine, . 
Hathaway and Grausnick will not be | 
available for next year’s squad. The) 
letters with sweaters were awarded | 
by Head Coach E. W. McDevitt. 


CARNEGIE ELECTS ANDER RSON 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania— 
James Anderson, of Monongahela, | 
Pennsylvania, has been elected cap-| 
tain of the Pennsylvania football team | 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technol-' 
ogy. Anderson was a halfback on this | 
year’s squad. B. N. Greenlaw-has been | 
elected captain of the Technology 1922 | 
cross-country team. 


(| BRILLIANT GAME 
BY FULHAM TEAM 


Fine Playing of J. B. Branston 
in Goal for Rotherham Was 
Also Feature of the Contest 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
frcm its European News Office 


LONDON, England—One of the 
brightest displays of association foot- 
pall in the second division of the 
English League on October 22 was 
that by the ‘Fulham team in the course 
of its match against Rotherham 
County. In the first half, the home 
forwards, although remarkably clever 


in mid-field play, did not seem par-) 


ticularly formidable when it came to 
beating the Rotherham goalkeeper. 
Indeed, they put in, at the most, only 
three dangerous shots. In the second 
half, however, they set about things 


in a very different manner, and it 
was only some good saving on the 
part of J. B. Branston, the Rotherham 
custodian, that prevented them finding 
the net on many occasions. 

This season, the Fulham team is 
greatly strengthened by the presence 
of A. N. Ducat, the international foot- 
baller and cricketer, who, operating 
at right-half, has stiffened both the 
defense and the attack. With Daniel 
Shea at inside right and P. Gavigan 
on the extreme right wing, that side 
of the Fulham team is very formid- 
able. Against Rotherham County, the 
position of center-forward was filled 
by Bernard Travers, Donald Cock, a 
brother ofthe better-known Chelsea 
pivot, playing inside left with F. J. 
Penn as his partner. This forward 
line was brilliant from the first to the 
last sound of the whistle and scored 
four goals in spite of the stout resist- 
ance offered by Harry Millership, the 
Welsh international fullback, and his 
fellow defenders. 

Fulham's first goal was greatly due 
to Shea, who took a pass from Bagge 
with his head and deflected it to 
Travers feet. The center forward 
erashed the ball into the net without 
further ado. The next goal was, how- 
ever, rather a “soft” one, the goal- 


keeper getting his: hands to a shot 
from Cock, but allowing it to enter 
the net. That was all the scoring in 
the first half. In the second, Trav- 
ers added another goal and, passing 
the ball to Shea when the latter was 
favorably placed, paved the way for 
the fourth and last. Shea was quick 
to seize his opportunity and sent the 
ball past the Visiting goalkeeper at 
great speed. 

After meeting Fulham in games 
which had evoked considerable ad- 
miration, the Crystal Palace men gave 
a rather weak exhibition against 
| Blackpool, having all their work cut 
out to win by the only goal scored. 
Considering that the losers were at 
the bottom of the league standing, 
this was not a great performance. A 
strong wind, allied to a light ball, 
made play difficult. The Palace inside 
forwards, who have proved themselves 
an attacking force to be respected, 
were very much off form, with the re- 
sult that many of B. J. Bateman’s cen- 
ters from the right wing did not re- 
ceive proper attention. Peter Gavin, 
Blackpool’s left fullback, had the diffi- 
cult task of keeping Bateman under 
control, and many vigorous encoun- 
ters took place between the pair. J. 
Whibley also played a good wing 
game, on the left, and it was from a 
center which he put across that 
W. Hand managed to find the net. 
The Blackpool] team, as a whole, relied 
chiefly upon strong kicking and force- 
ful tackling. 

Notts Forest, with the celebrated 
Samuel Hardy, formerly of Aston 
Villa, as goalkeeper, visited West 
Ham United on October 22; to lose, 
after a close game, by the only goal 
scored. George Jones and H. M. Bull- 
ing were prominent in the Notts de- 
fense, and, with Hardy behind them, 
frustrated many hard attacks by the 
home team. The solitary goal was 
secured by J. Watson, the West Ham | 
inside left, who availed himself of a 
long pass from W. Thirlaway and put 
in a speedy shot. After the interval, 
the vibitors made some rearrange- 
ments in their team; but it was to no 
purpose. S. C. Puddefoot, the West 
Ham center-forward, was closely 
marked by Frederick Parker and did 
not find an opportunity to execute one 
of his typical individual attacks on 
the opposing goal. 


A thoroughly saturated pitch was 
probably accountable for much of the 


poor football which resulted from the 
meeting of Notts County and Clapten 
Orient on the ground of the former. 
The rival forward lines were not a 
match for the defenders against them 
and failed to score a single goal. 
A. Iremonger, in goal for the home 
side, was in great form and dealt 
successfully with all the shots which 
came his way. One save of his was 
especially good. Owen Williams, who 
throughout controlled the ball well, 
dribbled through the Notts defense 
and drove in a hard shot. Iremonger 
dived headlong at the ball and man- 
aged to divert it from its course. The 

icester City team did not adapt 
itself well to prevailing conditions in 
its match against Wolverhampton 
Wanderers. The Leicester forwards 
favored dainty play, but their op- 
ponents bustled them and won by the 
only goal the game produced. 


BASIL IRWIN TAKES 
CROSS-COUNTRY RACE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Basil Irwin of the Cedar Rapids, 
(lowa), High School, was the first 
man to finish in the American inter- 
scholastic cross-country championship 
race yesterday at Fairmount Park. He 
won the individual] title in 18m. 10s., 
The course was three miles and 100 
yards. Mauri of Hutchinson Central 
‘High School, Buffalo, New York, fin- 
ished second in 18m. 12s. The next 
eight to finish were: Cox, Rochs-ster, 
(New York) Shop High, 18m. 23s.; 
Maunz, Hutehinson, 18m. 30s.; Shaw, 
Hutchinson, 18m. 3ls.; Lowe, Stuy- 
vyesant High, New York, 18m. 3ls.; 
Stewart, Rutherford, (New Jersey), 
High 18m. 34s.; Gallagher, St. Bene- 
| dicts, Newark, New Jersey, 18m. 48s.; 
Shields, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 18m. 
49s.; Moore, St. Benedicts, 18m. 52s. 

Hutchinson Central High Sschool, 
won the team championship scoring 
59 points. West Philadelphia High 
Schoo! finished second with 96 points; 
St. Benedicts Preparatory, Newark, 
New Jersey, third with 109; Manual 
Training High, Brooklyn, New York, 
fourth, 115; Schenectady, (New York), 
High fifth, 122; Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, sixth, 161. 
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Five Months of Summer Splendor 


in one of the livest and fastest- -growing 


part of the werld. 
perature 75.4 degrees. 


GOLF, TENNIS, POLO, YACHT- 


MOTOR BOAT R ACES during 
the season. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S BAND 


will play in Royal Palm Park, Dec. to April. 
55 HOTELS—l16é APARTMENT HOUSES 
Hotel rates reduced commensurate with 


the winter in Miami. 
For further information and han‘some booklets, 
it 


MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERC 
MIAMI, FLA, . 


(December to April) 


Resorts in America, where 
conditions are unsurpassed in 
Average tem- 


DOORS—That's the life ai Miami. 


MOTORING, SU <p BATH- 
AVIATION, NATIONAL 


operating expenses. 
the comforts of summer by spending 


write 


; HoTELRovAL ar. 


IFORT MYERS 
i “FAMOUS FOR ITS CLIMATE: 


dg Jan. 7th to April: 
18-hole Golf Course, | 
Grass Greens. Yachting, || 
Horseback ond Tennis, |) 
Motoring gy ramping. 
Swimming ym- 
phon SR ag 
Every Room with Private 


J. L. Nelson, Manager. 


NEW ORLEANS 


“THE PARIS OF AMERICA” 


‘Tre St. Charles 


nr homelike Hotel with the essenttal 
requirements of a well regulated 
establishment. 


ALFRED & AMER & CO., LTD., Props. 


New Windle Hotel 


| 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA || 


European Plan, Complete, Modern. Screened | 
outside rooms, Steam Heated, $1.50 up. Café 

in conmection. Convenient to everything, In 
heart of City nd fer Booklet. 


WINDLE W. SMITH, Prop’r. 
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Hotel Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The atmosphere of the Hotel Cleve- 
land is as near Homelike as it is possible 
to make a large hostelry in a large city. 
Quiet refinement surrounds’ every move 
made by every employee. All the con- 
ditions coriducive to a comfortable stay. 


The Convenient Location Is an 
Additional Advantage 
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The Vingi 


Obic. Morth gt Corner Rush 


Chicago 


inia 


EUROPEAN FIREPROOF? 
One of Chicago's best located and 

most comfortable resident and transient 

hotel, Near the Lake Shore Drive 

district. Ten minutes’ walk to shops 

and theatres. 

Room and bath ath $3.00 per day. 


The Gladstone 


6200 Kenwood Avenue 
One of Chicago's Favorite South 
Side resident and transient hotels, 
ander the same management as THE 
VIRGINIA. 
Rates $2.00 and upward. 


BERMUDA 
An Ideal Winter Resort 


PRINCESS HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400. 
Open Dec. 12 to May 1. 
L. 4 "TWORO GER, Manager 
Successor to HOWE & TWOROGER. 
Mr. Tworoger will be at Hiotel Belmont. Park 
ave. & 42d St.. New York. Nov. 16th to 20th. 


Excellent pecial 
Food Table d° hote 
and Service Week day 
Music Luncheon 60c 


Cafe Minerva 


236 Huntington Av., Boston, Mass, 


H. C. DEMETER. Proprietor 
vVperating also SAVOY OAFSB 


HOME MADE CANDIES 


Special Luncheon 
from 11.30 to 8 P. um. 2UC 


Chimes Spa Stores 


Cor. Huatington and Massachusstts Aves. 
Aiso 160-162 Massachusetts Ave., near Rhodes | 
Bros., Boston. 


. 


HOTEL KUPPER 


lith & MeGee Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


European Pian 
$1.50 to $4.00 
per day 


CAFES 


PROLOG PPP SL LOPS 


IF TASTY FOOD 


IN A QUIET AND BEAUTIFUL ATMOS. 
PHERE E APPEALS TO YOU WHY NOT TRY 


241-243 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
Near Massachusetts Avenue 
A La Carte All Hours 
Refined Music | 
Prompt, Efficient and Courteous Service 


EATING AT- 


CAFE DE PARIS 
18 LIKE EATING AT HOME: 
COOKING 
HOME} 22% 
12 HavilandSt, 44 48 for prices, judge for yourself 
Boston Luncheon, 36c & 50c, Dinner, 50c. 
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Evanston—suburb 
of Chicago 


f 


AHOME 


—Would you like a hotel really 
charming and _ inviting? The 
Evanston Hotel is just a spacious 
suburban home, located in Chicago's 
favorite suburb. 


FATHERS 2»¢ MOTHERS 


—Those who want comfort and a 
place to really live will find the 
Evanston Hotel adequate in every 
way. We take care of you, not 
because it is our business, but be- 
cause it is our pleasure. 


And CHILDREN 


—Little ones are welcome. They will 
enjoy the delicious fresh air and 
wholesome food. And they in turn 
bring happiness to us all. 


By Telephone Evanston 5000 
Special Winter Rates Available 


DETROIT’S 
. HOTEL 
TULLER 


670 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 


Rates: $2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


DIGNIFIED SERVICE 
HOME COMFORT 


Cafe—Grill—Cafeteria 


1 Detroit, Mich. 
Hotel Charlevoix 


HARRY T. KEENAN, 
200 Rooms—13}50 Baths 
Rates $2.00 and up— 


European Cafeteria 
P . and Elizabeth, one 
___ block above Grand Circus Park 
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HOTEL SEVERIN 


INDIANAPOLIS 
YOUR HOTELS 


4. BENNETT GATES, Pres. 


HOTEL - MIAMI 


is “HOTELS. RESTAURANTS _ AND. "RESORTS 


_NEW YORK __ ; NEW_ENGLAND ie tg Mpeg ee _ CALIFORNIA: 


| 


‘New ema | formeriy The Annex 7 “5 x anti! | a ACS 7 >- 
| HEN Hotel McAlpini nage og “ | SAL . eee niphege | , ' 
Weress lcabed and wee (At A ieee THE BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 
large amount of —— > eho Ee ae ee “yrs i s ‘3 Be wal BUNGALOWS 


being. and modernixing che ht he 3| =  . ‘Two persons (double bed), 4.00 = day. 
se uaa ani ee Tekan gp ner No rooms without beth.” cities | Set in a beautiful tropical twenty-two acre 

a was changed to The Annex, This ss. of) meee ee “L. H. TORREY, M : : ‘ 
implied that by standards and by prox- SS : —_—— garden of fruits and flowers, On the famous 
smokey i it was an annex to Hotel. McAlpin. | : Wilshire Boulevard, linking City and Sea. 
ee ae cnntisted? Time, eg | minutes from Los Angeles. Ideal 

! ¢ has caused : winter climate. 

eon rs ie Tene of the quence the “The Home of Perfect Comfort” | Bungalows, containing living rooms, two 
- cra psc pa er eee E to six bedrooms and baths, incorporate all 
na en bee: ee Oe the comforts and luxury of home with hotel 


a new Martiniquae—new in decoration, B ) kli ? B if ] =. service. 

furnishing, policy and churges. | Too Ine S eaull u ~ Golfing 865 days in the year. An ideal 
The hotel is first class, the manage- B t ] d . # home for the Golfer. Guests Privileges at 

ment is first class, the location most cen- 3 eacons 1e | =I five golf courses. 

* and the ws! genuinely "robe . I Se Tennis, Dancing, Music, Continuous out- 
easant fooms $3.00 up. Popa Open permanent and transient business of-door recreation. Scenic bridle paths. 

club breakfasts from 45¢ to $1.00. Sub- the year round for nner ; | = Fifty gaited horses for the lovers of horse- 

Pg stantial luncheons and dinners at $1.25 D. W. KINSLEY, — Brookline, Mass. 3 back riding. 

'L I and $1.75 and a well prepared and | = A center of distinguished social life of the 

1 1 irley Hot Hotels fi ree yO quickly served selection of satisfying dishes ls great western Metropolis, a suburb de Luxe 
“ag a DENVER ~. a la carte at new prices. oa 7 : | of Los Angeles. 
abt Aa sth coctggnd, ating rim < For reservations or information 


| will like it. Afiliated with Hetel McAipin. es 0 t C sd “A r Li j " 1g } 0 ae n | = oddities 


COR. ARLINGTON, TREMO TREMONT, CHANDLER AND ‘ | STANLEY S. ANDERSON 
- BERKELEY BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. } , 
Se teat ca , 5 Five minutes’ walk to the Theatre and Shopping Centre ‘ | Beverly Hills Hotel, 

; 4 European Plan Telephone—Beach 6160 j; | | Beverly Hills, Calif. 
i 500 ROOMS Over one mile ‘frontage of outside rooms. Ph ad 


| : ‘ mow) For sus pessen Gh00 and a For two persons $3.00 and 
d \ \\ 7 RATES up. Noextra charge for rooms equipped with twin beds. 
has a private connecting bathroom, with Porce- 


Broadway at 32™ Streef.. : era Tub, Special weekly rates and descriptive booklet on application, 
: No-Tip Hotel Dining and Check Rooms 


Club Breakfasts 25¢ to $3 


Special Daily Luncheon 65¢ 
ae os PF. 


Table d’Hote Dinner $3 
6:80 P. M. to 8 P. M. 
A la Carte 7 A. M. 

to 11:8¢ P. M. 
Sunday Dinner $3 
12 8 P. M. 
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@ square from the 
WHITE BOUas 
mn oN ao. 


SAVOY C©O., Inc.. Lessee ; 
EUROPEAN PLAN a] gieereme 


: : se a a, 6 O02 Lid 
aclinmmmnepserecrectinnges 455 Columbus Avenue | oR ANT? 
— i) 


<= | fi Srctdeck Pash and Columbus 8a (pgesilgeaney 
ae i's v ‘ " 
¢.? a mi US es 
os . 


inion? i Hotel A a ‘@is 3 BOSTON, MASS., U, s. A, 5 et ce =F — 


oe ‘Id : 
. ie Noted the world over for their excellence in cuisine and 
RATES . ie CENTRE OF nupuICe nt ted in a. famous py gs 
“ ' — Golf Clu within an bou 
Every with a private connecting Oorner Suites, 2 5S! Mh motor over splendid boulebards. Heed 


enthrecm. all \ ile tubs: Bathroom B emg am . persons, +f 
Roe staurantwW For 1 pereon,....8.00, 8.50, 3.00 per day 85 per day. ie< Marylan t 
Haens 50, ‘a? yland—Huntington-—Green Hotels 
tn 8.50, 3.00, 4.00 per day Corner Suites. 3 Sleep a & Rooms, 2 Par. . (with privileges of Pasadena Golf Club) 


3. 
an¢ Beth. .3.00 per day lore; 2 Bathrooms. ball—vor 6 , 
persons, $7 er y. i, are favorite rendezvous of the Winter st enthusiast, and 


a hub of Southern California’s social 


Fronting Cc Park at West aw Second, Street Special weekly retes and descriptive booklet on | aaiteaien em 
Excelient Res t; Modera Prices: La Pp For Information, Address 
Mid-town rraggee Pn sway” The Savoy, very 7 centrally ieoaton, is within a short + dletanse of ait Onurehes, Theatres, | California Hotel Company, Pasadena, California 


Close to_the heart the’ great city. aod Stopping District. Care pase the Gavoy for all R. R; Stations and Steamboat , J. B. Coulston, President 


Where fnd accommodations and service as 
completsy satisfying, as the nasne and setting, promise. 


° a At a 


IN BOSTON 


You have the choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels man- GC. 


FP? 
aged by the J. R. Whipple | ge a Ba arb bd r ad 


| Co tion. One supply depart- 

COPLEY || mett porchanes for ail three and THE ALL YEAR= 

Pp LAZA | ef this country, but alee tenerte FOUND RESORT 
fel aaa hae ae the naciall cl pst MEET THE SEA” 


° C aoe | 
Prince Geor e HOTE cuisine of theee hotels" femous 
A a, me 0 anes & Wonderful Sporty Golf Lirks. Polo, ig wt Bathing. Magnificent drives over 


hundreds of miles of paved boulevards and bridle paths. 
tel 28th a ESTABLISHED i911! Hotel Touraine Most equable year-round climate—Cool in Summer, Warm in Winter. 
Near Fifth Aves 1 Hotels of unusual and distinctive excellente and reasonable rates. Write 
New York ee Ses full information and booklets to hotels listed below. 
bomelike at 


29 Eat 94 5. len 


~ - 


lll ctl tt 


| : 
Persian HotelandGardens ( ( EL ENCANTO ) 
{ (Opened Jan. Ist, 1921), Hotel and Bungalows 
One of the most beauti- } ) 500 feet above the sea. | 
{ 
f 


da and Bath 
Fi line Beate . . COPLEY SQUARE ARLINGTON | 


ADDITIONAL In the very center of New York’s business BOSTON. MASS.USA. : ) Capacity 850—Modern 
of traditions one 
| 


} ful and unusual Caravan- ) Acres of flowers and | 
saries tn California. lawns. Excellent culsine. 
Bridal Suites. On its own | | Milk, cream and vege- 
) hill of 30 acres. Charles ( { tables from El Encanto | 
anc 


: - moe Fire proof — American | 
UPON REQUEST Parlor, Bedroom and and social activities. { Within an easy | \ hotel 
| oo exceptional comfort. 


—— a gr BS. .00 
. tr tio 
—_ Metropolitan in its appointments and | resehing die Aa rsseiee oeneinaea e traditions 


day. 
+ the Spanish Califor- 
nia days of hospitality 


se operation, yet knowp best of all for its : ae 
Hot l B : t ] homelike quiet and for the unfailing 7 ES oF Young’s: Hotel |}|)/ {= memes 
: § e i T1S O comfort that its guests expect of it. . | eee +S in the dusscig! 1 district. | 
figs | ‘s . — : rt for oer Eaateat aealiee 
tiie Wen torn Street te Sm — Fis: a —- - 3 1: ae a a cal “THE QUEEN OF THE 
YORK City | onial Inn zu at CARE CALIFORNIA BEACHES” 
Clean! : , cz 2 ee 8 BLES I oncord: h-———- 4 R LPS 
| = . c- in Historic O rd Py , Combines many of the attractions an 
—— , . yo ce d amuse- 

Park Avenue Hotel ald Se Buti aro a, cov . oe ea 

& = e ; AND In oc PARK, CAL. dustrial city. One of the fastest growing cities 


surroundings in the center is 80 min. from So. Station, Noted for he cou 

P and 33d Sts D ™ being the largest and finest hos- co f , 
1 York, at moderate ark Avenue (4) 226 cigs ell located for those who enjoy A Be ee Te telry in the feet Senta Monica Bay || '% ‘he country—Population 1900, 2260; 1921, 
~ eles 75,000. Only 20 miles from Los Angeles. Ample 


be near the city. 
AND EUROPEAN FLAN | bouse- District. 
———— ; . tly ii Hotel Bellevue Dat acter, Two i tenia Seoee oes pn prices. Mild winter climate. Wette for inter- 
“Wonder City.’’ 


f ur hotel and apartment accommodations at all 
day in the year. European Plan. First class esting literature regarding this 


ed rooms. pes 
neral ning room in semnoesie®, Write for folder, L. W. Ballard, ¥ i 

or _— AN. oe 2 ie , . W, » Executive Secretary 
jun Plea fores wa om ney Beacon Street , Site n Par Chamber of Commerce, Long Beach, California 


B. Hervey, Caliph. 


N E W Y O R K drives. Our t .. Our table a specialty. Tel. Wellesley 51164, a — 
THE HEUBLE N HOTEL Next te State House ae eae 


John McE. Bowman Coen. 
BOSTON 
on r Besboel 


The traveler arriving at Park = 


72nd St. at Ave. ; 
= ~ ae nell wees.) Boo : can go directly to any one “One Leer. a land’s ef : _| CANADA 


of the Bowman Hotels at eating place. The Heubiels Garage bas oo 
P — Square — See eM ET IPFORD BD. PERKINS, Proprietor. Hote 
Couvenie poi 
e768 Pecan Rw 2 “9 


#40 HOWE STREET ee Ba ALPEN: te gt 
ie ri 7 uropean 
THE BILTMORE The e Charlesgate Vancouver Canada 2 HG 1 ] L1G - 1 ON H Frederick C., Clift, Pres't 
HOTEL COMMODORE One European Plan [= i GS SA NN G J I, | 3 Geary at Taylor Street 
Goteer pt squte Pry a _ ge Cafe in Connection ie. +? raat, Fad : i 
and Marlboro Streets Rates: $1.50 Per Day and Us 


Suites are now offered for transient 
oF permanent occupancy. Spend Your Summer Vacation at the 


ma —— ___._CALIFORNIA __|| HOTEL VENDOME 
San Jose, fastens Baste Odea ¥ Valley? 


Aa ee “if iw. Veg Hotel grace Charge ‘sS wltie an ae wk hee it AL TAHOE INN 


of the neatest. cleanest, mast " 
“itias eat et ‘ ry na. and centrally located i hotels. Al Tahoe, California 
‘ ,’ (Beautiful mountain resort the sesth 
14 lines (1 inch) neo, ep $2.50. Per da £3.00 of > oad 
sat ie ons a SRA ARR RRR RRQ $1.00 or a neo Lanchaow te FRED W. TEGELER, PROPRIETOR, 
eee ee ; SSA VRRRAEsVwo28 & gg Ass Ts AS S SSS BNDORSED BY ITS MANY FRIENDS 
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INVESTMENTS 


% 


not heralded by any warning. | 


vy 


fore. 


Miia tlt Cae wr. 
_ Least of Which Is Speculation 


"Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
its European News Office 
LONDON, Tor neo the silver 


further penny to 39%d. for cash and}/ 


38% 4. for two months’ delivery, the 


lowest prices recorded for six weeks. 


In a few days they both recovered by 
about %4. 


Many would be~ glad to know the 
reason for these changes, which are 
o gain 
it, one must look below the surface, 
writes Samuel Montagu & Co., and 
reach the speculative forces which 


‘Sway silver and many other com- 
modities, as well as the foreign ex- 


changes. For some time past, no 


‘stable ground has been under one’s 
feet in the world condition of affairs. 


On the whole, some slight ameliora- 
is taking place, but currency 
exaggerated prices for goods, 
and the legacy of unrest left by the 
war, afford great room for snatching 
profits—and also incurring losses—by 
gambling in any counters that are 
ready to hand. Among other com-. 
modities, silver has been selected for 
the purpose, and the fact that it gov- 
erns, or is governed by the Far East- 
ern exchanges, renders it specially 
‘suitable; for it can be dealt in as a 
counterpoise to operations in the China 
exchange. Hence, given large unex- 
pected sales or purchases upon a 
rather indifferent silver market, quick 
falls and rises in the price are only 
to be expected, Forecasts as to prices 
in the near tuture are, therefore, futile 
in these circumstances. 

India seems for the time being to 
have ceased acquiring the metal, and 
competition between her and China is 
therefore absent, but there appeer to 
be two classes connected with China 
holding diverse views, and not infre- 
quently they operate here either on 
the same day or some days not far 
apart. To them is principally owing 
the irresolution of the market. At the 
same time silver is being actually 
shipped to China. 

The stock in Shanghai ‘recently con- 
sisted of about 23,400,000 ounces in 
sycee, 24,100,000 dollars, and 1990 sil- 
yer bars. The Shanghai exchange was 
quoted at about 3s 10d. the tael, while 
bar silver per ounce standard stood 


re. ‘about 40d. 
if that the issue of a war) 
a Shed the present juncture would 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Spanish Government has placed 
duties ranging from 15 to 20 per cent 
on automobiles, according to size and 
motor power. 


New bond offerings in New York 
last week aggregated $93,906,500, com- 
pared with $57,122,000 the week be- 
Offerings comprised 21 issues. 


The note issue of the Bank of Japan 
on October 15 was 1,126,000,000 yen, 
against 1,066,000,000 on the same date 
in 1920. 


The British Board of Trade values 
total imports from Russia for the nine 
months ended September 30 at £402,- 
702, compared with exports of £1,- 
623,232. 


On October 16 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system had 207,249 em- 
ployees, an increase of 7401 in a 
month. 


The Great Northern: Railway has 
ordered 30 complete steel lining car 
underframes from:the Commonwealth 
Steel Company of St. Louis. The Chi- 
cago & Alton Railway has ordered 
10,000 tons of rails from the Illinois 
Steel Company. 

The October increase in building in 
the United States over the correspond- 
ing month last year was approximately 
60 per cent in floor space, 25 per cent 
in value, and 150 per cent in the num- 
ber of buildings. The biggest gain 
was in residential buildings. 

Tattersall’s British cotton index 
number for November shows an aver- 
age of 202, compared with 256 Octo- 
ber 7. . 

The Chinese carpet trade is devel- 
oping, particularly in Shanghai, where 
many new factories have sprung into 
existence. According to a customs re- 
port, no fewer than 1350 pieces of 
carpets valued at 995,652 haikwan 
taels, were exported from Shanghai 
in 1920. 

By changing the type of pins used 
the Southern Pacific Railroad has been 
able to effect a net saving of 3% cents 
per paper. The total bill for pins used 


‘ton the Southern Pacific Company’s 


Pennsylvania — 


 Vauclain, president of the 
Works, will sail 


r Et im Beene 14, the duration 
th eh ‘to depend upon business 


ee 


“I may get down to 

. & upon 

my business seems to be in 
paid Mr. Vaucilain. “I don't 
con I will be away, and if 


ness is in sight my stay will be 


eto 


Pacific system in the past four years 
and ten months was $11,936. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Company has 
fired 1424 more ovens in the Connells- 
ville region, ‘bringing the total since 
the resumption of coke~-making after 
the summer shutdown to 3054. 


Jugo-Slavia’s budget for 1922 is more 
| than 6,000,000,000 dinars (a dinar 
‘\ normally is equal to about 20 cents) 
and to meet the increase in appropria- 
tions, the government contemplates 
floating an internal loan of 1,000,000,- 
000 dinars at 6 per cent, and to in- 
créase taxes by 100 per cent. Paper 
money now outstanding amounts to 
4,500,000,006 dinars. 


QUEENSLAND’S WOOL CLIP 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its A n News Office 

BRISBANE, Queensland — Sheep 
shorn. in this state last year totaled 
15,709,426, and lambs marked were 
3,729,026. The wool clip represented 
114,809,963 pounds of greasy wool, the 
average weight of a fleece being 7:03 
pounds. The value of the clip, judged 
on oversea export value, was £8,371,- 


: 


‘that true economy is essential to per- 


-with 380 the week before. 


‘but the entire producing organizations. 


“BUSINESS PREPARES 
FOR COMPETITION, 


Some. Concerns Are. Getting 
Affairs Into Physical and 
Financial Shape for Era of 
Sharper Efforts to Get Trade 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW YORK, New York—Business' 
continues to refiect improving condi- 
‘tions. That does not necessarily 
mean a return of the loose days of 
easy and inordinate. profits but rather 
a strengthening of the fundamental 
foundations of the economic structure. 
More efficiency and more work per 
hour are coming with, perhaps, more 
normal profits and more jobs; Ap- 
parently it is being realized, even 
though the realization may be forced, 


manent improvement and stability. 
With the volume of business in- 
creasing, the number of bankruptcies 
and shutdowns *ecause of financial 
embarrassment is declining. Accord- 
ing to the Credit Guide, there were 
359 bankruptcies last week compared, 


The Federal Reserve ratio refiects 
the improving financial situation, and 
the stock and bond market advance is 
taken as an encouraging indication of 
j more confidence in the intrinsic worth 
of the sounder securities. 


Domestic Business Gains 


Domestic - business gains steadily 
even in the face of the many read- 
justments still to be made before the 
full return of normal times can be 
expected. Many concerns have been 
busy putting their plants in physical 
and financial order in anticipation of 
the sharper period of competition that 
promises to come. 

The National Bank of Commerce 

Says that in the period immediately 
ahead, manufacturers will face the 
most severe competition in a genera- 
tion. It is now clear that many im- 
portant industries are seriously overs 
built, when measured in. terms of 
effective demand here and. abroad. 
There is no method by which com- 
petition can be avoided, but there are 
methods by which it can be success- 
fully met. Overhead charges should 
be rigidly examined and cut to the 
lowest point consistent with productive 
efficiency. Costs should be critically 
studied and such examination should 
include not only factory operations, 


In periods of high profits, useless 
frills are certain to be introduced into 
the best systems. Simplicity is now 
of necessity the watchword and much 
careful but courageous elimination is 
necessary. 

In many lines, labor costs must be 
further reduced. Such reduction can 
in part be attained by lower wages, 
and in part by increased efficiency in 
organization for production. A con- 
siderable part of the labor inefficiency 
is at times due to actual, defects - in 
plant and organization. Business has 
two duties, first. to provide the best 
means for efficient production by its 
labor, and, second, to insist on a day’s 
work for a day’s pay. 


Foreign Trade Compared 


Foreign trade is an interesting as 
well as complicated problem at pres- 
ent. Even in the face of exchange 
rates so badly upset, reparations still 
a question, the outcome of the Wash- 
ington Conference awaited, and the 
many other complexities, the volume 
of commerce with other nations is 
surprisingly large. Of course, the 
volume is not to be compared with 
the war period, but when present fig- 
ures are measured with 1913, a better 
idea of progress is shown. 

According to the United States Fed- 
eral Reserve ‘Board figures designed 
to reflect the movement of foreign 
trade, with fluctuations due to price 
changes eliminated, show that com- 
pared with the corresponding months 
of 1913, August exports show gain of 
40.9 per cent and September shows 
gain of 19.9 per cent. 

List of commodities used in arriving 
at the above figures include 29 of the 
most important exports, the value of 
which in 1913 formed 56.3 per cent of 
total export values. Imports for the 
same months show increases of 35.9 
per cent for August and 14.6 per cent 
for September. 

The following table shows changes 
in detail, using 100 as the index num- 
ber for the monthly average of 1913: 


EXPORTS 
Prod's’ 
goods 


Total 
exports 


Cons’s’ 
goods 


Raw 
materials 
1921: 
Aug. . 142.7 
Sept. . 115.7 


164.1 
147.5 


140.9 
119.9 


68.1 
79.1 
IMFORTS 


Aug. . 116.7 164.8 
Sept. . 102.8 137.7 


Real Bnew Outlook 


While real estate prices are still 
considered too high and must come 
down in relative ratio to other reces- 
sions there is still every promise of 
increasing activity in building. The 
plea of guilty by some of the build- 
ing material dealers to the charges 
brought against them by the govern- 
ment gives some assurance of lower 
prices and more active competition 
rather than the previous, blighting 
attitude of waiting to force high 
prices. In proportion as building ma- 
teria] quotations recede construction 
work is bound to expand and the high 
prices of real estate come down 
correspondingly. 

Already much building is under 
way. October buildigg statistics re- 
ported to The American Contractor 
break traditions for a month which 
ordinarily shows a falling off in per- 
mits issued by the official building 
departments of cities. 

The 194 cities reporting for the 
month show $174,660,396 valuation for 


135.9 
114.6 


52,324 permits, as against $93,361,009 | 


pe cevres for $2,480 permits for the 
same cities during October of -1920. 
This is an 87 per cent gain in activity 
over last year, which will be remem- 
bered as being — dead during the 
tenth month. 


NORWEGIAN STATE 
LOAN CONCLUDED 


Extraordinary Tax on Capital 
Will Be Applied to Redemp- 
tion of 200,000,000 Kroner 
Borrowed to Pay War Losses 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway—The Nor- 
wegian State must be congratulated 
on having concluded a favorable in- 
land loan for 200,090,000 kroner, prin- 
cipally intended to pay off the war 


losses. It runs for 10 years, with an 
option for the State to convert after 
five years. No installments have to 
be paid during the first two years, 
after which period it has to be re- 
deemed by installments in eight years. 
The interest pf 6 per cent must be 
considered low. : 

The extraordinary tax on capital, 
decided upon by the Storthing, will be 
applied to the redemption of this loan. 
The loan has been arranged with the 
leading banks, industrial undertak- 
ings, insurance companies and ship- 
ping concerns. A portion of the loan 
vill be offered to the public at 99% 
per cent. 

The unsatisfactory exchange of the 
Norwegian kroner continues to cause 
some concern, and it is principally 
attributed to the continued unfavorable 
commercial balance. According to 
provisional figures the tmports during 
the first seven months of the present 
year amount to 779,000,000 kroner, 
while the exports only amount to 
barely half, or 370,000,000 kroner. The 
figures and the deficit were much 
larger in 1919, but that year shipping 
yielded in gross freights more than 
half that amount. 

At present Norwegian shipping is in 
a very bad way, and many of the ves- 
sels which had been laid up and put 
out again are expected back for a 
fresh rest. On the other hand, there 
seems some slight indications of the 
export beginning to revive. It has 
been suggested that it might be ad- 
visable to transfer a portion of the 
labor engaged in the home industries 
to the export industry, that might help 
on the exchange, if only markets can 
be found. 


ANTI-MONOPOLY BILL 
IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

ADELAIDE, South Australia—aA bili 
to control monopolies has been sub- 
mitted to Parliament by the South 
Australian Government. Under this 
bill any person or corporation who 
monopolizes or combines or conspires 
with any other person or corporation 
to monopolize any part of any trade 
or commodity with intent: to control 
the supply or the price, or who, being 
the vendor of any commodity or serv- 
ice, enters into an agreement or com- 
bination with another vendor of any 
similar commodity or service for fixing 
the price, will be guilty of an offense 
and be liable to £500 penalty or im- 
prisonment, all contracts being null 
and void. 

Unfair rebates, discounts or conces- 
sions will be similarly punished. A 
defense however, will be that what- 
ever was done was not to the detri- 
ment of the public. 


RESERVE. SYSTEM 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


NEW YORK, New York—Reports 
from South Africa show that the re- 
serve bank system, which was insti- 
tuted there last May, modeled after 
that in the United States, is proving 
to be a great factor in commercial 
development of the Union. The cen- 
tral reserve system has aggregate de- 
posits of about £8,000,000, and a capi- 
tal of £1,000,000, of which 50 per cent 
has been subscribed by banks of the 
country and the remainder by the 
public. Each bank was required to 
take up an amount of stock equal to 
5 per cent of its capital. 

Dividends, are limited to 10 per cent, 
any excess profit going to the gov- 
ernment. Until a 25 per cent reserve 
fund has been accumulated, only 6 
per cent may be paid. . 

The bank has the sole right to issue 
notes in the South African Union. All 
other banks are required to retire out- 
standing notes within a certain num- 
ber of years, or deposit cash with the 
reserve bank to full value of such 
notes. In addition to transacting all 
ordinary banking business, the reserve 
institution is the sole legal depository 
of the reserve of its members. Each 
bank is required to keep on deposit 10 
per cent of its demand accounts and 
3 per cent of its time liabilities. 


SHOE OUTPUT IN BRAZIL 

WASHINGTON, District of Coiumbia 
—The estimated annual production of 
the Brazilian boot and shoe factories, 
according to United States Trade Com- 
missioner P. S. Smith, is 14,000,000 
pairs, of which approximately 6,750,- 
000 pairs are manufactured in the state 
of Sao Paulo. Most of the upper 
leathers going into the manufacture of 
the better-grade shoes are imported 
stocks. The native tanneries are turn- 
ing out some good leather and are con- 
stantly improving their production. 


Canada has spent $84,000,000 on the 
establishment cf returned soldiers on 
farms. 


DEALING IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 1929 BONDS 


Opening Quotation on London 
Stock Exchange for 542% 
Government Security From 
New York. House Is Noticed 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


LONDON, England—In the ast 
week of October the Committee of the 
‘London Stock Exchange authorized 
dealings in the United Kingdom 5% 
per cent bonds 1929, and the opening 
quotation, on the introduction of the 
bonds to the London market, was 
118% for a $500 bond. At first it was 
thought that the bonds might have 
been brought over to London by Lon- 
don jobbers, but inquiry showed that 
they were held by a New York house 
famous for its enterprise and circum- 
spection. The sale on the London 
market of a British government dol- 
lar security was so exceptional as to 
attract a good deal of notice. 


The attraction of the bonds to the 
London buyer is that they are con- 
vertible into 5 per cent national war 
bonds, 1929, at 100 and interest with 
exchange at the fixed rate of $4.30 to 
the pound sterling..The consequence of 
this conversion option is that at cer- 
tain times it may be possible for 
British investors to buy 1929 war 
bonds by way of United Kingdom 54% 
per cent bonds more cheaply than they 
can be bought on the London market. 
Whenever sterling exchange and the 
prices of the two bonds are at such 
a level that a double transaction of 
this sort becomes profitable, arbitrage 
operations are likely to result, which 
will prevent the dollar price of United 


Kingdom 5% per cent bonds from, 


falling below (or even as low as) 
their parity price with 1929 war bonds 
in London. 


Investors Protected 

Moreover, British investors who buy 
United Kingdom 5% per cent bonds 
at such a time are protected against 
any losses due to the further depre- 
ciation of the dollars which they hold. 
The higher the rate of sterling ex- 
change the higher the price which 
London can _afford to pay for this 
dollar equivalent of 1929 war bonds. 
Consequently, any diminution in the 
value of the dollars held by a pur- 
chaser of United Kingdom 5% per 
cents will, at a certain point, be made 
good to him by a rise in the price of 
the bonds in New York. This being 
so, British investors are enabled, 
when sterling exchange rises to a 
point at which the price of United 
Kingdom 5% per cents in New York 
approaches the parity of 1929 war 
bonds in London, to buy a British 
Government security with a relatively 
high yield, with the chance of consid- 
erable capital appreciation in terms 
of sterling if the rate for sterling 
should fall, and with the certainty 
that the losses, at the worst, will be 
trifling. 


At the end of October the price of 
United Kingdom 5% per cents in New 
York was about 2% points higher than 
the price at which a purchase of 1929 
war bonds by way of United Kingdom 
54% per cents would be profitable ar- 
bitrage operation in London. Even 
with exchange as high as $4 and 1929 
war bonds selling in London at 99, the 
British investor could still afford only 
92 for United Kingdom 5% per cents, 
as compared with 1929 war bonds. 


Arbitrage Operations 

The price of the dollar bonds had, 
therefore, been forced up-well beyond 
their parity, and it may be that the 
active campaign conducted for the 


sale of these bonds to British inves- 
tors had something to do with the 
rise in their New York price, and even 
conceivably with the rise in sterling 
which took place at about the same 
time. In practice it is not to be ex- 
pected that the conditions which in 
theory are ideal for an arbitrage op- 
eration will ever be realized. Oper- 
ators will begin to buy before actual 
parity is reached and investors will 
be prepared to pay something both for 
the extra yield (as compared with 
1929 war bonds) and for the chance of 
capital profits if sterling depreciates. 
But at 94 the British investor was risk- 
ing a loss of fully 4 per cent (the 
sterling rate then being in the neigh- 
borhood of $3.93) and the market for 
the bonds, as experience has shown, 
is not supported by American invest- 
ors at any figure above 88, at which 
price the bonds still yield less than 
7% per cent. 


BRITISH TREASURY RETURNS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

LONDON, England—The Exchequer 
returns for the period April 1 to Octo- 
ber 29, show: 


Receipts £527,719.466 
Expenditure £582,854.401 


Corresponding period last year: 
Receipts £726.530,673* 
Expenditure £631,127, 061 


NEW SOUTH WALES WOOL MILLS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—<An at- 
tempt is being made by the Textile 
‘Workers Union of this state to estab- 
lish woolen mills and manufacture 
cloth from the raw article, the mem- 
bers of the union becoming share- 
holders in the new business. 
hoped to raise a capital of £25,000 
and to obtain contracts from the Labor 


the cloth used in the uniforms of the 
police, tramway and railway men and 


| other government employees. 


It is 


government for the manufacture of 


UNITED STATES 
MOTOR OUTPUT 


Production of Automobiles This 
Year Is Rapidly Overtaking 
the Total Turned Out in 1920 


DETROIT, Michigan—Motor produc- 
tion in the United States is rapidly 
overtaking the 1920 output, sales of 
leading companies, excluding Ford, for 
the third quarter of this year totaling 
188,000 passenger vehicles, or 71 per 
cent of the same quarter last year. 
The total for the second quarter was 
177,000, or 56 per cent of the’ secend 
quarter of 1920, and during the first 
three months of this year the total 
was 85,000, which was only 25 per 
cent of the number during the initial 
quarter of 1920. 

For the final period, sales are ex- 
pected to equal the 106,000 of the 
fourth 1920 quarter. Sales at no time 
have reached the peak of last year, 
but, on the other hand, they have not 
slumped so sharply. In regard to 
sales, as in cash position and in- 
ventory, passenger motor car com- 
panies are in a better condition than 
a year ago. j 

Ford’s passenger car sales during 
the first nine months are estimated at 
733,000 vehiclés and of the other com- 
panies at 452;000, a total of 1, 185,000 
for the three quarters of a year where 
early last winter the entire year’s 
sales were not expected to be more 
than 1,000,000. - Ford production in the 
final quarter will probably total about 
220,000 passenger cars. This would 
make 326,000 for .the quarter or 
1,511,000 for the year. 

Though the year promises to be 
50 per cent better than first calcula- 
| tions, Ford output is largely responsi- 
ble. Other companies seem likely to 
produce 558,000 passenger vehicles, or 
57 per cent of the 981,000 in 1920. 
Ford estimate of 953,000 passenger 
vehicles is more than 100 per cent of 
his estimated 1920 passenger produc- 
tion of 947,000. This reflects the 
year’s economical buying habits, 
though the showing of the higher- 
class companies is surprising and 
satisfying. 


DIVIDENDS 


Crucible Steel, quarterly of 1%% on 
preferred, payable December 31 to 
stock of December 15. 

Waltham Watch has passed $3 semi- 
annual on preferred, due December l. 
The dividend is cumulative. 

Dominion Textile, quarterly of 3% 
on common, payable January 3 to, 
stock of December 15. 

Grinnell Manufacturing, 
of $1.50. 

Middle West Utilities, has increased 
the annual dividend rate on cumula- 
tive preferred to 4% per annum, be- 
ginning with the quarter ended Feb- 
ruary 15 "1922. The present annual 
rate is 3%, payable 1%% semi-annu- 
ally in May and November. 

Graton & Knight Manufacturing has 
deferred payment of dividend on 
preferred due at this time. Three 
months ago a scrip dividend was de- 
clared. 

Crex Carpet has passed 1%4.% usually 
paid on stock at this time. Its last 
disbursement of 1%% was paid on 
June 15, 1921. 

Montana Power, quarterly of 75 cents 
on common and 1%% on preferred, 
both payable January 3 to stock of 
December 14. 

Russell Manufacturing; 2%. The 
company omitted its dividend in Feb- 
ruary and had paid none since, until 


quarterly 


ithe present. 


Childs Company, quarterly of 2% on 
common and 1%% on preferred, pay- 
able December 10 to stock of Novem- 
ber 26. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 
IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—-According to 
the agricultural returns of England 
and Wales, 1921, the total production 
of wheat in Englaad and Wales was 
estimated at 8,723,000 quarters, which 
is rather more than 2,000,000 quarters 
greater than in 1920, and larger than 
in any year since 1898. Oats were a 
light crop, the yield per acre being 
estimated at 37.3 bushels, which is 
over one bushel. per acre below 
average, and half a bushel less than 
estimated at 37.3 bushels, which is 
amounted to 10,022,000 quarters, is 
about 700,000 quarters less than in 
1920. ,The total production of barley 
is 5,318,000 quarters, or 1,000,000 quar- 
ters less than in 1920, and 350,000 
quarters less than the average of the 
10 years, 1911-20, 


SHEET STEEL PRICES UP 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Sheet steel 
prices have been boosted $2 a ton. 
Galvanized sheets are quoted this 
week at $4.38; Lackawanna at $3.38, 
and Blue Annealed at $2.63. Rail- 
roads are placing large orders for 
cars,. track fastenings and rails, ac- 
cording to Chicago sheet men, orders 
for 7000 cars having already been 
placed. 


COMMODITY OR 
GOLD PAYMENTS 


New York Bank Discusses Possi- 
ble Effect on Exchange Market 
if Germany Were to Deliver 
Materials Instead of Money 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—If Ger- 
many, instead of trying to make fur- 
ther gold payments, were permitted to 
deliver materials to the countries in 
whose debt she stands, up to the value 
dictated by the Reparations Commis- 


sion, a weight would be removed from 
the exchange market; and while this 
would not necessarily bring about a 
recovery of the market, it at least 
would take away one element that has 
contributed to its debasement thus far, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Mechanics and Metals Bank. 

“A compromise in the matter of gold 
payments,” it is declared, “would not 
be a compromise in the larger matter 
of the indemnity itself. Such a com- 
promise, to be considered at all, would 
require most earnest attention, for 
into the subject enters the financial 
condition of France and the other 
countries which are basing their bud- 
gets on the expectation of Germany's 
discharge of her liabilities. Into it, 
too, enters the whole question, not 
only of the whole future of interna- 
tional finance, but of all political rela- 
tionships. The question of the indem- 
nity is for the future to settle; for the 
present, in the matter of payments by 
Germany in metal, as distinct from 
commodities, the test to be applied is 
whether the 60,000,000 people of that 
country, with their currency and credit 
collapsing, could go on producing 
values out of which ultimately the 
great bulk of the indemnity, repre- 
sented in the reparation bonds, is to 
be met. 

“Ostensibly because of the inability 
of the German people to pay taxes 
equal to more than one-third of the 
|! government's ordinary expenses, and 
in order to meet the initial gold pay- 
ments required by the reparations 
agreement, the German Government 
has turned out paper marks from its 
printing presses in defiance of all ac- 


cepted monetary principles. Paper 
'marks have been literally sold and 
‘bought to and from the countries of 
, |the outside world in order that gold 
|might be provided, and the weight of 
(this new paper money has driven the 
,rate of German exchange to a lével so 
low that one American dollar, having 
a gold base, was exchangeable, at one 
time in October, for 192 German 
marks, which have no gold base. 

“Wholly apart from the question of 
the ultimate effect of Germany’s in- 
demnity payments on the financial fate 
of the world, there is the question now 
to be considered of the effect on ex- 
change rates of further gold trans- 
fers, if such transfers are arranged 
as were those earlier in the present 
year. A payment of 500,000,000 gold 
marks to the Reparations Commission, 
is scheduled for January 15; if 
secured in exchange for paper at the 
lowest level recently quoted, this 
would involve the printing of some- 
thing like 22,000,000,000 marks. If 
impending payment against the claim 
of the 26 per cent export tax imposed 
upon Germany is secured in the same 
way, it would mean a still further out- 
put from the presses.” 


SCANDINAVIAN 
TRADE REPORT 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Economic conditions in the Scandi- 
navian countries show little improve- 
ment during the past month, according 
t) the cable received from Commercial 
Attaché N. L. Anderson, Copenhagen, 


Denmark. Depression in practically 
every industry continues to be the 
keynote of the situation, although a 
slight improvement is noticeable in 
some lines. 

Export industries are picking up 
slowly. The Swedish timber exports 
for 1921, it is estimated> will reach 
5,000,000 standards, leaving only nor- 
mal stocks on hand. Owing to in- 
creased export demands, wood pulp 
and paper are also finding a better 
market, and the Norwegian canned- 
goods trade is reported as greatly im- 
proved. As a result of the trade agree- 
ment signed with the Russian Soviet 
Government, Norway is exporting con- 
siderable stocks of fish to Russia, 
thereby relieving to some extent the 
dull situation in the fishing industry. 
Danish agricultural exports are mov- 
ing steadily, and the demand is increas- 
ing. 

Swedish textile and clothing indus- 
tries have shown increased activity 
during the last few months, this being 
due in part to the inability of the Ger- 
man manufacturers to make deliveries. 
The retail trade appears animated de- 
spite continued heavy unemployment, 
and Scandinavian import stocks are 


running low. There is, however, a 


i demand only for spot goods. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ROLLA, Missouri—“Of all the in- 
struments of precision used by the 
mining engineer, the one that he uses 
most is his own language,” said T. A. 


entifi¢ Press, in a recent address be- 
fore the Missouri Sthool of Mines on 
the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. 
‘The address in part was as follows: 

+ “What is a mining éngineer? I know 


of only one definition wy is suffi- 


ciently comprehensive: he is a man 
neer, namely, the, management of 
mines, the examination and appraisal 
of them, the work of surveying under- 
ground, the planning and devising of 
ways and means for winning ore. 
A'‘degree from a university or a school 
ft} of mines.does not make a mining en- 
ch fale i the degree merely certifies to 


the work. Many graduates from min- 


Rickard, editor. of the Mining and Sci- 


that does the work of a mining engi- 


an adequate scholastic preparation for 


lish is common to our American youth 
generally—boys and girls alike. Much 
has been said on the subject and many 
are the cauge® to which these short- 
comings are ascribed. I venture to be 
frank with you in stating that one 
cause is our democratic way of living. 3 


A Problem in Democracy 

“If we are intelligently honest 
we must recognize the fact that 
democracy levels down as well as up.. 
For example, you and I, the audience 
and the speaker, belong to the pro- 
fessional class, a class that is differ- 
entiated not by wealth but by educa- 
tion, by ‘the possession and. use of 
brains that have been trainéd for our 
several vocations. : Our children go to 
the public schools, which follow .the 
democratic custom of allowing all-chil- 
dren, of whatever class, to share the 
same instruction. I use’ the. word 
‘class’ as the equivalent of ‘type,’ not 
to signify any recognized social strati- 
fication, as in Europe: Our children at 
school sit side by side with others that 
come from homes where defective Eng- 
lish is spoken, from the homes of aliens 
who have not learned to speak our 


deaoriniva ivée work have 
much notice. 


was to be found in the .section for 
“Raw Materials and Their 
ee of home-dye mat 


1 
coed eres 
plants the shades were obtained, be- 
ing both disvlayed- and labeled to 
demonstrate the results. 


tivities the work of training teachers 
to conduct village classes. ‘Last year 
38 teaching. certificates were awarded 
in such subjects as 
making, rush and. basket work, cane 
and rush seating of chairs, uphols- 


tery, 
rugs, cobbling and soldering. 


SPEED TESTS LIKE 


Specially for The Christian Science Nonitor | 


tests like the spelling bee and the 


attracted 


One of the most interesting exhibits 


ses.” A 
als, pre- 
ocal plants and lichens, 
what portion of the 


The association includes in its ac- 


glove and slipper 


decorative needlework, thrift 


THE SPELLING BEE 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Speed 


mental arithmetic test should have a 


By special correspondent of The Christian 

| Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Among recent 
educational developments in England 
is\the practice of holding local confer- | 
ences. Organized usually by local 
teachers, these conferences are nota- 
ble because the interest in the topics 
dfscussed is not merely local. Two 
such gatherings have recently taken 
place at Reading ahd Oxford, each 
being presided over by the chairman 
of the local branch of the National 
Union of Teachers. The speakers at 
Reading included Dr. Lyttelton, who 
spoke on “Essentials in Education— 
Idealistic and Practical”; Mr. Norman 
MacMunn, whose subject was “A Re- 
casting of the Curriculum”; Mr. John 
Drinkwater, who delivered an address 
on “Poetry and the Drama”; Dr. Dy- 
son, “Musical Appreciation”; Prof. 
John Adams, “The Idea of a Liberal 
Education,” and Mr. Blakiston, “Ge- 
ography.” 


part in the school methods of today, 
declares a teacher in Massachusetts, 
who goes on to say: “It is generally 
agreed that boys and girls of high 
school age need frequent testing. They 
need to become accustomed to this 
practice for several! reasons, one of the 


language properly, from the homes of 
those of ollr own native born: who did 
not go to schoo] in their youth or who 
for other reasons are illiterate... - 
“The children sit together and they 
play. together, in good democratic 
fashion; they acquire the same Habits 


ing schools have never practiced the 
profession for which they were pre- 
pared. 

“In some states the mining engineer 
must. be licensed, and if he can show 
a diploma it is easier for him to obtain 
a license—for example; a shorter 


At ihe Oxford conference the speak- 
ers were Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. S. A. 
Barnes, Mr. John Massie, Dr. Ballard 
and Mr. H. W. Spicer. The subjects 
discussed included “Literary Appreci- 
ation,” “Arithmetic and Intelligence,” 


inistry of Public Inétraction and. 

Fine Arts; any’ illustrations. which 

may. be deemec expedient. will be 

added to it, and it will be sold at cost 
price. 

Books sent in for competition must 
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By mpcilcorrenpondea ab The Christian 


“MADRID, oe fan is to be 

@ subject of instruction Ym the national 
ee Sash eg according to a recent 
which’ the new Min- 

tettie ot f Pubite , Mr. Silio, 

ple. He has taken 

3 to explain & the’ idea and 


ulties mes have arisen in 
by «national effort 
ieee “put forth to combat 
decree has met with criti- 
. | Aon on the ground 
j however jrable patriotism 
is hardly the kind of thing 
effectively taught to chil- 
, and that it is a senti- 
must arise naturally under 
force of circumstances. 
It is to be noted, however, that for 
some time past something in the way 


gabe 
Hie ae 4 


| of instruction in patriotism has -been 


ing in schools of all classes 


these schools, but the elementary study 
of the map of Spain, political, physi- 

, geological and so forth, has been 
taken in hand, and young children are 
now capable of marking Cadiz and 


| Barcelona on a blank map, when afore- 
time they might have been ignorant 


of the meaning of the outline itself. 
In the elementary schools in the 
provinces also, one has heard the 
teachers, assisted by certain sections 
in the reading books, grounding the 
pupils (by the process of frequent 
repetition, individual and in chorus) 
the idea that they should love Spain 
e they “owed everything to her,” 
and incidentally because she is a rich 
and beautiful country that has won a 
proud place in history. 
Nature of Patriotism | 
To the foreigner there may appear 
some significance in this when it is 
considered that the patriotism of 
Spaniards for the most part is of the 
provincial rather than of the national 
order a man or woman may be proud 


by | of being an Andalusian or Galician, 


but quite indifferent to the larger idea. 
Slender and difficult communications 
and absence of really national efforts 
are responsible for this condition. 
Measured by the time needed for the 
journey, Seville is as far from Co- 
runna or Vigo as London is from 
Rome. The present business in Mo- 
rocco, however, has provoked a strong 
national sentiment, and the Education 
Department is taking advantage of it. 
A prize of 50,000 pesetas is offered for 
a new national book of patriotism for 
use in the schools—“El Libro de la 
Patria.’ 


The royal decree is interesting, 
especially its preamble, wherein Mr. 


| 8ilio says that the problem of renew- 


ing the Spanish national ideal is before 
and above everything else a prob- 
lem of education. Education, it is in- 


mise sisted, should cause the citizen to love 


ithe land in which he was born, and 


‘|phould give him the impulse to serve 


it. He should be convinced that his 
desire would not be sterile, that it 
‘would be associated with the same de- 
sire in others, and that their united 
effort would besuccess of the first 
order. Thus would be forged the na- 
tional spirit, neither too venturesome 
nor too timid, neither boastful nor 
bashful, sure of itself and capable of 
contemplating serenely the future 
which is open to all who labor, 
struggle and believe. 

“These ideas,” says the preamble, 
“it is necessary to instill into the un- 
derstanding and the heart of the 
child.” Then it goes on to say that 
there is no other such effective way of 

this object as by presenting 
to the Idren the reading of short, 
succinct and expressive pages in which 
are related the glorious achievements 
of their predecessors, the contribution 
of Spain to the progress of the world 
and the essential realities of their 
national life at present. Such a book, 
it is pointed out, should appeal. more 
to the heart than to the mere intelli- 
gence of the child, the individual lov- 
ing his country like his family, not 
because it is. the best but because it 
is his. 
et countries, the preamble 
the best writers have de- 
themselves to this educational 
task. Books like those of Amicis and 


}| Mantegazza in Italy and Bruno in 
-jin which one quantity is related to 


there exists much “advantageous 
material. To ‘remedy 

+ omission no means would be more 

| ikely to succeed a very big com- 
eae in which the best — 


be inclosed in a “packet marked with 
a nom de plume, and a corresponding 
nom de plume must be placed outside 
an envelope containing the author's 
real name and address. The judging 
committee will consist of seven mem- 
bers, one a membér of the Royal 

Academy of the Spanish Language; 
the second of the Royal Academy of 
History; 
Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences; the fourth will be a member 
of the Council of Public. Instruction; 
the ‘fifth a professor of the Central 
University; the sixth a professor of 
the School for the Advanced Studies 
of Teachers; and the seventh will 
be a journalist representing the Asso- 
ciation of the Press. These s¢yen are 
to choose their own president. All 
will be nominated by the Minister of 
Instruction in consultation with the 
various bodies. The result of the 
competition must be published within 
three months of the closing date, and 
its cost is to be included in the edu- 
cation estimates. 


HOW MATHEMATICS 
MAY AID CIVICS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, District of Columpia 
—Believing that more attention to 
training in the functional relation- 
ships of mathematical quantities 
would help in the creation of a clearet 
grasp of many civic problems on the 
part of citizens in general, the Na- 
tional Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements in the United: States has 
put out a circular on “the function 
concept in secondary school math- 
ematics.” The circular urges that 
public questions, such as rates of 
postage, and express, tariff, freight 


rates, regulation of insurance rates, 


income taxes, inheritance taxes, and 
numerous other. questions which in- 
volve relationships between quan- 
tities, would be understood much more 


fully if pupils in the latter part of 


the secondary school course could be 
given more training in mathematical 
relationships. 

Mechanics, farmers, merchants, 
housewives, as well as natural scien- 
tists and engineers, have to do con- 
stantly with the quantities of things, 
and the quantities with which they 
deal aré related to other quantities 
in ways that require clear thinking 
for maximum efficiency, says the com- 
mittee. “Mention should be made of 
the great réle which the idea of 
functionality plays in the life of the 
world about us, and in the probable 
future activities of the child. Even 
when no calculation is to be carried 
out, the problems of real life fre- 
quently involve the ability to think 
correctly about the nature of the re- 
lationships which exist between re- 
lated’ quantities. Specific mention has 
been made already of this type of 
problem in connection with interest 
on money. In everyday affairs, such 
as the filling out of formulas for fer- 
tilizers. or for feeds or for spraying 
mixtures on the farm, the similar 
filling out of recipes for cooking, 
many persons are at-.a loss on ac- 
count of their lack of trainjng in 
thinking about relations between 
quantities. 

“The intention of the committee is 
to put before the student a very large 
number of instances of relationships 
between quantities, and to attempt 
to train him to think about the work- 
ings of such relationships. The com- 
mittee feels that, if this can be done, 
algebra and geometry will take on’ 
new meaning to many children, and 
that all students will be better able to 
control the actual relations which 
they meet in their lives.” 

In another place the circular reads: 
“What is desired is the growth in the 
mind of the pupil of the idea of re- 
lationship between quantities, of the 
dependence of one quality upon 
another, of the correspondence that 
exists between related quantities, 
either of an arithmetical or geometric 
character. It is desired further that, 
the pupil form the habit of seeking 
to understand such relations when 
they present themselves and of think- 
ing olearly in terms of them. 

“The teacher should have in mind 
constantly not any definition to be 
recited by the pupil, not any automatic 
response to a given cue, not any mem- 
ory exercise at all, but rather a de- 
termination not to pass any instance 


another, or in which one quantity is 
determined by one or more others, 
without calling attention to the fact, 
and trying to have the student see 
how it works. These instances occur 
in literally thousands of cases in both 
algebra and geometry.” 


the third of the. Royal 


period of apprenticeship is required— 
but otherwise he has the same chance 
as his friends—for they are his 
friends—-whom we may term ‘dip- 
lomatic’ because they have diplomas. 
It is well that this. should be so, for 
our American ideal is the equality of 
opportunity; we recognize no priy- 
ileged class, even of scholars; it would 
be unfair to debar any young man 
from reaping the reward of the train- 
ing that is acquired in irregular ways, 
by night study, by association with 


helpful seniors, by reading, observine, 
and experiencing the things requisite 
to the development of capacity as a 
professional man. Several honored 
members of our profession entered it 
by the side @oor—not the back. One 
distinguished veteran was a carpenter 
and the son of a carpenter, with none 
of the advantages typified by such an 
institution as the Missouri School of 
Mines. Another began life as a sailor, 
a third as an accountant, a fourth as 
a botanist. I am speaking of men now 
acknowledged to be in the first rank. 
Many, of course, began life as laborers 
in mines and mills; starting to do 
manual work when their more for- 
tunate comrades of the future were 
still at school. The chief difference 
between them and the ‘regulars’— 
those who underwent the conventional 
training—is that they acquired their 
knowledge more slowly, more labo- 
riously. 


The Purpose of School 


“The chief purpose of school or 
college is to learn how to learn. The 
preparatory school to which I went 
has for its motto, ‘Non scholz sed 
vite discimus.” ‘We learn not for 
school but for life. It is perfectly 
logical, for example, when licensing 
& man as an engineer or admitting 
him to membership in a professional 
society, to require, as a qualification, 


amore years of responsible service 


from a non-graduate than from a 
graduate, because an unschooled mind 
is slower to apprehend than one that 
has been trained. 

“Here we come to the definition of 
education. Education is the process 
of educating; the word is derived 
from the Latin e, out, and ducere, to 
lead; it means the leading out or 
bringing forth of the innate powers 
of an individual; it means the bring- 
ing up or rearing of a child; and it 
applies to the children of a larger 
growth, to us all, whose education 
continues throughout life. ‘Live’ and 
‘learn’ are conjoined advisedly. 

“So we have considered the meaning 
of the terms used in our subject, the 
education of a mining engineer. It 
means the proper training of the 
young man who intends to do the 
special work that is required in con- 
nection with mining. Mining is an 
art, or a skillful method of doing 
things; to it the various sciences are 
applied with a view to improving .the 
method. So we learn mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, mineralogy, and 
geology; the knowledge obtained is 
less important to us than the manner 
in which it ‘s obtained, for what we 
learn in a school or a college is of 
small consequence, and soon forgot- 
ten, as compared with the training of 
our mental faculties so that we may 
be able to think clearly, 
accurately, and state truthfully. This 
we cannot do unless we use our 
language properly, for truthfulness of 
statément depends upon the proper 
use of the words that dre the symbols 
of thought. 


The Engineer and His English 


Therefore we* engineers should 
learn how to speak and _ write 
—particularly to write—intelligently 
and intelligibly. Of all the vinstru- 
ments of precision used by a mining 
engineer the one that he uses most is 
his own language—the language that 
comes from the old country, from 
Chaucer and Spenser, from Steele and 
Addison, from Shakespe®re and Milton. 
It is a beautiful language and a fiex- 
ible instrument of expression. Our 
mining engineers are well grounded 
in the various ’ologies; they have been 
well drilled in the requisite number 
of sciences; but they do not appear to 
see the prime necessity of acquiring 
the one accomplishment without which 
the others may prove ineffectual. I 
shall speak plainly. 

“During recent years public atten- 
tion Has been drawn to the need of 
teaching English, more particularly to 
those who are undergoing training for 
an engineering career, because it has 
become recognized.that our profession 
is sadly lacking in the ability to speak 
and write effectively. We—you and I 
—may be especially critical of this de- 
fect because we know that it is neces- 
sary to use the language correctly in 
describing or discussing technical op- 


erations and ideas; but defective Eng- 


speak it less badly, whereas those who 


observe 


of apeech: the young Negro, the young 
Japanese, the young Italian, the gro- 
cer’s boy, the hod-carrier’s son, the 
laborer’s girl, the parson’s son, the 
professor's daughter, all sympathet- 
ically and naturally acquire the same 
kind of language. The result is that 
those who speak it badly learn to 


speak it well learn to spéak it. less 
well. That»is why the children of our 
professional men do not speak as well 
as their similars in Europe, whereas 
the children of the laborer, the. hod- 
carrier, the plumber, and the grocer 
speak much better English than their 
similars in the Old World. 


Working Out the Ideal 

“There the sons of professional men 
go to school with the ‘sons of other 
professional men-—to schools that re- 
semble our private schools—where 
they do not associate with those reared | I 
in illiteracy. The effect is to perpetu- 
ate a social distinction; to make good 
speech a mark of class. .We oblit- 
erate the class distinction, we sacrifice 
the facility for acquiring eorrect 
speech t6 the supreme ideal of our 
democracy, namely, an equality of op- 
portunity. I do not cavil at it; it is 
worth while, but we must recognize 
the penalty—a small one relatively— 
that we pay for the sake~.of our ideal. 

“Next comes the question,’ should 
we continue this system of education 
in common although it has a result 
prejudicial to a. part of the commu- 
nity? Speaking broadly, it seems to 
me that we should continue to sacri- 
fice the literacy of a few for the sake 
of educating the many, and that a 
division of our children according to 
class or vocation would be a step 
backward, but we can remedy the 
obvious consequence by insisting upon 
more and better teaching of English 
in our schools and universities. For 
example, our mining schools should 
make jt a part of their duty to im- 
preve the speech and writing of their 
students by maintaining a class in 
English, at least for the freshmen, as 
most of them do already, and by re- 
quiring a good standard of writing 
throughout the successive years spent 
in technical education. 

“An examination paper in mechan- 
ics or mineralogy, in physics or geol- 
ogy, should be required to reach a 
standard not only in the knowledge of 
the science but also in the art of ex- 
pression. It may be said that it is no 
part of the duty of a school of mines 
to teach English, which should have 
been taught to the student. in the high 
school. The answer is that we face a 
condition, not a theory; and if the stu- 
dents come insufficiently trained in a 
matter so important as the use of 
their language, it is only fair and wise 
to give them the necessary training 
before it may be too late. I note that 
in this School of Mines three hours 
per week during the first and second 
years is allotted to English; in this 
respect you set a good example.” 


AN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
ASSOCIATION 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—tThe Dorsetshire 
Arts and Crafts Association, which has 
recently held its fifteenth annual ex- 
hibition, is an example of what is 
being done in the way of education for 
home and village industries in several 
parts of England. 

The Arts and Crafts Association 
works in conjunction with the County 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, and 
the crafts. practiced include leather 
work, metal work, needlework, wood 
and stone carving, painted and gilt 
wood, rush and basket work, the mak- 
ing of sunbonnets, of homemade dolls 
and toys, of gloves and pottery. The 
pupils are taught the necessity for 
originality in design. They make their 
goods—as far as possible—from start 
to finish, procuring the raw materials, 
hides, etc., and going through the dif- 
ferent processes until the finished arti- 
cle is produced, thereby experiencing | 
the pride of invention and achieve-| 
ment, as in the old days, before a man- 
ufactured article was dissected and 
allocated to different departments. 

The educative effect of the work is 
not the’ only benefit the pupiis receive. 
Orders for the various productions 
pour in from all parts of Britain and 
abroad, including America, China, : 
Australia, Sweden and other countries. 
The association is proud of the fact 
that the highest award given in the 
recent Home Arts Exhibition: at the 
Albert Hall, London, was gained by a 
Dorset mah, for beautiful wrought 
iron work. He is an artist as well 
@s a craftsman, both in design and 
execution, and his gates and other 
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chief ones being that such practice is 
excellent preparation for the college 
entrance examinations. 


of the speed variety but there are 
reasons why students should be sub- 
jected at certain 
which will ‘require a fair degree of 
speedy thinking on their part. 
cationally speaking, we have advanced 
wonderfully in spite of the deluge of 
‘fads’ that has descended upon’, us. 
|Most of these seem to have been in- 
vented to try our patience and to em- 
ploy our spare time. 
methods seem to have been largely 
discarded for others that have seemed 
better. Sometimes the result has been : 
in the opposite direction to 
intended. 


tests) that were effectively used when 


sion is that modern educational meth- 
ods have not improved the results now 
secured in the particular field which 
these tests represent. 
‘spelling bee’ and the ‘mental arithme- 
tic test.’ 
invented that has made better spellers 
and better mathematicians out of mod- 
ern youth than these two antiquated 


toriously poor spellers. 
can spell all of the words correctly 
such as are used in everyday corre- 
spondence is rare. 
disgrace themselves in the matter of 
spelling. 
remembrance of the business Man ac- 
cus 
pat 
been. obliged to undergo because of 


has hired. 
old-fashioned methods 
been mentioned would have eradicated 
much of this critcism. 


cation. 
having real educational value, 
that represented by the ‘spelling-bee’ 
and the ‘mental arithmetic test’? 


marvelously weak in the fundamental 
operations of 
down especially in the matter of frac- 
tions. 
% and 
are as Greek to them; 
cancellation might be a newly dis- 
covered planet or a new breakfast 
food for all they know about it; 
minus sign is always getting them 
into trouble. 
of the lack of drill. 
of a generation ago could add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide with a speed | on 
and. accuracy that puts the modern 
boy to shame, 


fattended by younger pupils should 
havé a few moments in it devoted to 
mental drill. 
devoting a few moments each day to 
drill in spelling. The reasons in each 
case are the same. 
evident in a very short time. 
dents 
fall down because of a lack of knowl- 
edge so much ag from carelessness 
and inaccuracy. This failing is al- 
Ways evi. 


college en. 
pupils do not need more instruction; 
they need more drill. 


lively and they should be given in a 
manner that makes a game’ ont of 
them. The attitude of the tester 
should be such as not to create the 
impression that one is actually being 
tested. There must be a little fun in 
the game. 
preciate the fact that in this game, as 
in any other, 
enough to try to do better next time 


his ability. 


usually raise the point that the ele- 
ment of speed should not enter into 
any test. 
bricks up four stories in a certain 
time; 
amount to the same distance in a much 
less time. The amount of work accom- 
plished. in either case is the same. 
Reasoning along the same line of 
thought, the slow student may be rated 
in the same manner as the rapid one 
as regards acccomplishment, and in 
spite of the fact that the more moder- 
sate individual does often deserve such 
rating, the fact remains that our pres- 
ent methods of preparing for college 
do not permit a disregard of the time 
element. 
to work speedily. 


and Jet us not forget (we do not think 
of this quite enough) that it takes time 
to make a mistake.” 


“Most of our tests are not, of cours®, 


intervals to tests 


Edu- 


Old-fashioned 


that 
“There are two tests (really speed 


went to school as a boy. My impres- 


I refer to the 


If anything modern has been 


ethods, it has yet to be made evident. 


“Modern high school pupils are no- 
A-typist who 


College students 
It is needless to call to the 


ed to start youngsters on the 
to success the tridls that he has 


eaknesses in fundamental mathe- 
atics on the part of those whom he 
The use of the so-called 
which have 


“We hear much about play in edu- 
Is there any better play, 
than 


“Pupils come up to the high school‘ 
arithmetic. They fall 
Many of them can hardly add 

%. Common denominators 
the process of 


the 


Why? Largely because 


The average boy 


“Every recitation in mathematics 


There is a reason for 


will be 
Stu- 
in the upper classes do not 


Results 


‘ in an aigebra class. It 
season for failure in the 
ince examinations. These 


the pri 


“Speed tests should be short and 


One must, however, ap- 
one must be game 
beaten and to play to the best of 


“Those who argue against speed tests 


A man can carry a ton of 


a derrick can hoist the same 


We are practically forced 


“Let us, therefore, speed up a little 


and “Musical Appreciation.” 
dress by Mr. MacMunn conveyed a 
challenge to his audience, which con- 
sisted to a great extent of teachers. 
His plea was for neither rewards nor 
punishments, and his method of doing 
without both was to allow the chil- 
dren to act on the lines of free play 
for their activities; to work, in fact, 
through play. 

Reforms Proposed 


The discussion broucht out several 
important points, among them the need 
for closer and more intimate relations 
with parents; the need for smaller 
classes and bigger rooms; the need 
for the power of invention among 
teachers, which Mr. MacMunn said 
would come if. cultivated: and the 
need for adopting some method of 
partnership in the scholars’ work- 
ing which would help to overcome 
the present difficulty of the large 
class. The general impression, how- 
ever, was that while Mr. MacMunn 
had established the reasonableness of 
his theory, and had even proved it to 
be practical, the difficulties of the 
primary school were such as to mili- 
tate against its practicality. 

The subject of geography receivel 
free and fresh treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Blakiston of Eton College. The 
main study of geography, he urged, 
seemed to be occupied with finding 
out where certain men or peoples live, 
and how and why they live there. In 
his view, one of the first lessons in 
geography should be a visual tangible 
task, like planning one’s own back 
garden. He also showed that physical 
geography and geology are better ap- 
proached through simple facts rather 
than diagrams—the mud and sand 
brought down by a thunderstorm would 
illustrate the action of rivers in form- 
ing gorges and deltas far better than 
the printed page, and much could be 
done with a watering pot to show the 
action of rain. To understand the 
origin of scenery, there was no means 
better than travel; and of all forms 
of travel, walking was the best. A 
day’s outing or a school journey could 
\be made a geography lesson which 
would never be forgotten, 


As to Liberal Education 


In the course of an address on lit- 
erary appreciation, Mr. Lambourn 
(Oxford) performed a novel experi- 
ment in the form of a demonstration 
lesson in which the boys of the East 
Oxford School examined a triolet he 
had written upon the blackboard and 
built a similar one line by line. The 
general aim and atmosphere of the 
conferences can be illustrated by quot- 
ing from Prof. John Adams’ address 
“The Idea of a Liberal Education.” 
Referring to the Labor Party’s sus- 
picions of vocational training, he said 
that the most general mark of a lib- 
eral education was a certain aloofness 
from the lower needs of life, which in 
its higher aspects might be described 
as disinterestedness. It valued know!l- 
edge for its own sake and without 
ulterior motives. He showed that 
pedantry is not confined to scholas- 
tic matters. Automobilists and_ golf- 
ists are very often pedants, and 
some amusement was called forth by 
his illustrations of this. Technicality 
and exclusiveness are hostile to the 
spirit of a true liberal education. The 
idea is so to broaden the basis of educa- 
tion that all can claim enough of the 
common circle of knowledge to take 
the fullest advantage of whatever op- 
portunities are available. Not so very 
far astray is the popular ideal: to 
know everything about something, and 
something about everything. The ulti- 
mate aim of a liberal education is to 
produce a person sensitive to all the 
interests that affect others. The cul- 
tured man cannot be equally affected 
by all, but he can respond to them all. 
To him nothing human is alien. 


Mr. T. D. Mutch, Minister for Edu- 
cation in New South Wales, believes 
in paying the Sschool-teacher a fair 
salary. His attainment of this ideal 
is costing his state an additional 
£800,000 a year, but the removal of 
grievances and the contented depart- 
ment are the returns on the money 
spent. In addition technical facil- 
ities are being doubled and@ school 
accommodation enlarged, 


The first conference of school in- 
spectors from all the states in the 
Commonwealth of Australia recently 
met in Sydney, under the presidency 
of Mr. S. Lasker. In opening the con- 
ference the president said that it 
would thoroughly discuss the prob- 
lems of education and would afford 
opportunity for am interchange of 
ideas.- It was not éxpected that the 
conference would solve these prob- 
lems but the deliberations would be 


of great importance. 
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- example, it did not 


| water. 


_ The Sin of Moses 


| Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


EFORE the light of Christian 
| Science was cast on the mean- 


| ing of the Scriptures certain events 


in Bible history seemed to be unjust 


Jor altogether incomprehensible. One 
| of these incidents was the treatment 


meted out to Moses. In the twentieth 
chapter of Numbers we read that the 
children of Israel came into a desert 
in which there was no water. Seem- 
ingly forgetful of all their previous 


bitterly for lack of water, and Moses 


liverance. Moses was instructed to 
rock, which would then give forth 
Instead of doing exactly as 
he was commanied Moses smote the 
rock with the rod and said, “Hear 
now, ye rebels; must we fetch you 
water out of this rock?” The result 
was that water flowed abundantly 
out of the rock. Verse twelve then 
réads, “And the Lord spake unto 
Moses and Aaron, Becatse ye believed 
me not, to sanctify me in the eyes 
of the children of Israel, therefore ye 
shall not bring this congregation into 
the land which I have given them.” 
This incident seemed to teach of 
a Lord who was greatly to be feared, 
one who revenged himself on man for 
the slightest infraction of His dignity. 
If a man who had done such wonder- 
ful works as Moses, failed simply 


very trying moment in his career, 
what chance had any ordinary pér- 
son of doing anything but incurring 
}much more severe punishment? The 
result of this theological concept was 
to induce fear and ultimately to trans- 
form religion into forms and cere- 
monies which must on no account be 
neglected. Religion not based on un- 
derstanding and love soon becomes 
a form to be maintained from fear 
of punishment. Further development 
naturally divides itself into two 
classes. Either one continues in this 
religion, becoming more and. more 
immersed in’‘formg and ceremonies, 
or, finding that the neglect of these 
forms and ceremonies produces no 
bad result, the thought of God dis- 
appears from one’s life. 

Christian Science has altered all 
this by proving that God is ~ever- 
present divine’ Principle and _ that 
man is the idea of Principle. It 
shows that God is not an over-Lord 
who punishes one man and lets 


mighty deliverances, they complained 
and Aaron prayed to the Lord for de- |, 


take the rod and to speak unto the. 


through a show of annoyance at a’. 


of the temptations in the way which 
has to be met by every man is this 
very sin of Moses. Failure to recog- 
nize the all-sufficient power of divine 
Principle is a very human § fault. 
Mortality is ‘always wanting to do 


‘something, yet all that it can do, and 


that even only in belief, fs to sin, 
suffer, and die, and all of these sup- 
positional evils can be eliminatéd now 
and always through scientific living 
based on the spiritual understand- 
ing that the true man is immortal. 


a 


city of Paris he lived as a nightingale 
lives)’ among’ the thickets; and for 
twenty years he sang on, mateless, til: 
he met his second self in Pons.... , 


Since the old men began housekeep-\ 


ing together, the day’s routine was 
very. nearly the same for them both. 
They worked—together in harness in 
the fraternal fashion of the Paris cab- 
horse; rtsing every morning, summer 
and winter, at seven o’clock, and set- 
ting out after. breakfast to give les- 
sons inthe boarding schools, in ‘whieh, 
upen occasion, they would take# les- 


’ 


brazen, would have indulged in the 
mildest practical joke at the expense 
of either Pons or Schmucke.... 
It-was after the success of the ballet 
with which a run of.success began for 
the Gaudissart Company that the 
management presented Pons. with a 
piece of plate—a group of figures 
attributed to Benvenuto Cellini. The 
alarming costliness of the gift caused 
‘talk in the greenroom. It was a mat- 
ter of twelve thousand francs! Pons, 
poor honest soul, was for returning 
the present, and Gaudissart had a 


4 


idea of any feeling of compassion for 
an animal is sé foreign to a Neapoli- 
.tan’s thoughts that they supposed it 
must be some want of courage on our 
part. When, once in a while, the old 
habit so prevailed that the boy felt 
that he must gtrike the donkey, and 
when I forbade him, he would say, 
‘Courage, signora, courage.’ 

“Time would fail me to tell the 
whole of our adventures in Southern 
Italy. We left it with regret, and I 
will tell you some time by word of 


mouth. what else we saw.” 


“The Bonaventure,” [Canada], a water color by Frank W. Be 


nmson 


It Was Solitude 


In his book, “North of Africa and the 
Desert,” George E. Woodberry writes: 

“We came without further incident 
to the line of scattered palms, amid a 
very broken country, where the ascent 
makes up to Figuig, enclosed in a 
double circle of walls. Figuig is the 
name of the whole district. It includes 
a lower level where is the ksar of 
Zenaga and its vast palmerai, and a 
higher level on which are scattered the 
other six ksars amid their gardens. 
All are built of sun-dried mud, as 
are also the two walls, the inher being 
furnished with round towers at fre- 
quent regular intervals. We went on 
amid a confusion of gardens—fruit- 
trees with vegetables under them, such 
as beans and onions, and plots of 
bright barley in the more open places, 
but mostly palms, with little else, all 
springing out of the dry mud; we were 
past the ruinous-looking stretches of 
of the brown, sun-basking wall, and 
bégan to be lost in a narrow cafion, as 
it were, up which the rude way went 
between the enclosed gardens. There 
was hardly width for our horses as we 
rode in single file on the uneven, 
climbing path that seemed something 
like the bed of a torrent, and indeed 
every now and then water would break 
out from underground and pour down 
like a cascade or swift brook, with a 
delicious sound of running streams. 
On either side the garden walls rose a 
great height far over our heads, and 
above them brimmed branches of fruit- 
tree tops with the splendid free masses 
of palms hanging distinct and entire 
in the bit of blue. We seemed to be 
walled out of a thick, fertile, and beau- 
tiful grove; but they had only the same 
dry mud for their bed that was under 
our feet in the narrow, tortuous way. 
The sun had begun to be hot before we 
left the plain, and now, in spite of the 
shelter of the walls, the heat began to » 
make itself felt; there was the dust of 
the country, too, which,’slight as it 
was that day, is omnipresent; so, 
being both very thirsty, my friend and 
I dismounted at a place where the 
running water came fresh from the 
yellow ground, and we drank a very 
cooling draught of its brown stream. 
It is the scene that I remember best. 
It was like a defile in a narrow place; 
the way broadened here by a bend in 
the steep ascent: one saw the brim- 
ming gardens below, and the view was 
closed above by the turn of the walls; 
and there, in the hollow, my friend 
and I leaned over the cascading water 
and, turning, saw the spahi, as he 
tightened the girths of my saddle 
which had loosened, under those walls, 
brown in the shadow and an orange 


_ generally speaking, to Episco- 
. It is quite true that some 


| world of trouble to persuade him to | 

) keep it. / 
“Ah!” said the manager afterwards, 

when he told his partner of the inter- 

view, “if we could only find actors up| Fostered with honor-breathing English 

to that sample.”—From “Cousin Pons,” air, 

by Balzac (edited by George Saints-|}Victorious Henry’s name 

| bury). ; A t’adorn, 

for Schmucke, and upon this wise. | ‘| And to emblazon Troynovant the fair, 
At the time of their first meeting, 'Unto the far-most climates made re- 

Pons had just received that marshal’s 


Sebastian Cabot | 


Courageous Cabot, brave Venetian 
born, 


| ‘sons for each other. Toward noon 

On de Reever Down | Pons repaired to his theatre, if there 
was a rehearsal on hand: but all his | 
Below ‘spare moments were spent in saun- | 

See de apple blossom showin’, see de tering on the boulevards. Night found 
clover how it’s growin’ both of them in the orchestra at the 
Watch de trout, an’ way dey’re play- ‘theatre, for, Pons had found a_ place 
in’ on de reever down below.... 


glow in the sun, with the spring green 
starred with white blossoms like a ten- 
der hedge above their yellow tops, and 
the leaning palms in the blue. It had 
a strange charm; and the water made 
music, and it was solitude, and every- 
thing there was of the earth, earthy 
—and beautiful.” 


another go free. God is unchanging 
good, that divine Love which is ever 
willing and ready to supply every 
need. With this concept of God 
let us again look at the question 
of the sin of Moses. Moses had 
caught a glimpse of the truth that 
God was the unfailing source of sup- 
ply, but he seems to have failed to 
‘realize that Aaron and he had power 


TOE 


the more 


Courage, Signora, © | °""Sair: 


For de mos’ fine summer season don’t 


only to the extent that they reflected 
Principle. Moses did not receive a 
direct punishment from a personal 
Lord for his moment of annoyance; it 
Was something far deeper, than that. 


las’ too long, an’ we know it, 
So we’re workin’ ev’rybody, w’ile de 
sun is warm an’ clear, 
Dat’s de tam for plant de barley, an’ 
de injun corn we sow. it, 
W’en de leaf upon de maple’s jus’ de 


baton of*the unknown musical com- 


poser—an appointment as conductor 


of ap orchestra. 
ductor, 
compose a little music upon occasions, 


... A tolerable con-. 


who cou'd adapt or even | | 
|Beecher Stowe, the American writer, | 


' 


Courage 


i 
i 


And by the Southern and Septentrion 
Measured the fame of famous Albion. 


While on a visit to Italy, Harriet | Lightless and enameless Prima-vista 


lay, 


' SCIENCE | 


AND 


imade a-trip to Mt. Vesuvius, and in a/| Till from his eyes it borrowed name 

‘letter to her daughters, describes her | and light; 

experiences thus: ., , | Flora did never Florida array, 
“Gradully the ascent became steeper | Roses nor lilies shewed their shining 


PS Me | sprite, | 
and steeper, till at\ length it was all \riyy it was ros'd and lilted with his 
our horses could do to pull us up... .| 


sight: 

You often see vehicles drawn by one ' Thrice happy sight that verdant spring 
horse, carrying fourteen or fifteen. composes, 

great, stout men ahd women. This is | By strewing lands with lilies and with 


|/Was a necessity for ballets and panto- 
‘mimes: but the‘last management... 
; Tcould not afford to keep a transposer 
Dat’s about de way we're leevin’, dat’s|and copyist. Pons therefore intro- 
a few ting we're seein’, 'duced Schmucke to the company as a 
W'en de nice warm summer sun is | copier of music, a humble calling 
‘shinin’ down on Canadaw, ‘which requires no small musical 
An’ no matter wat I’m: hearin’, still I' knowledge; and Schmucke, actitg on 
never feel lak boin’ ° Pons’s advice, came to ar undersetand- 
‘No oder stranger feller, me, but only|ing with the chef-de-service at. the 
hhabitant. Opéra-Comique, so saving himself the | the worse as the streets are paved with; = T98€S. . 
a drudgery. flat stones which are exceeedingly slip- | py Labrador’s high promontory Cape, 
partnership between Pong and) pery On going up hill the drivers in- |B he isles of Cuba, Cab iled 
Schmucke produced one brilliant re-| a ; eae et C7 ORS the eS ee: oe 
sult. Schmucke being a German, har- | variably race their horses, urging them | Discovering Baecalao’s uncouth shape: | 
. on. ‘|The mighty Sitver-River not concealed, | 


mony was his strong point; he looked | | 
over the ‘instrumentation of Pons’s|  “... At last we reached the top of | His tributary sands to “him revealed, | 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


The moment of annoyance was simply 
evidence of the failure on the part of 
Moses to understand the fact that 
matter, mortality, ws no part c7 the 
divine plan. In his first attempt to 
‘deliver the children of Israel, Moses 
tried physical violence in freeing a 
Hebrew from an Egyptian, and it 
would seem, that even yet he had not 
quite relinquished his belief in his 
Own power. In later years Jesus 
'}the Christ succeeded where Moses 
failed, for he not only said but acted 
in his life, “I can of mine own self | 
do nothing.” 


size of squirrel’s ear. ... 


~ 


For dere’s no place lak our own place, 
don't care de far you’re goin’ 
Dat’s w’at de whole worl’s sayin’, 
w'enever dey come here, 
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born of experience. 


mortal is dropped for the immortal. 
Kither here or hereafter, suffering or 
Science must destroy all illusions re- 
garding life and mind, and regenerate 
material sense and self.” It was 
not then a personal punishment for 
Moses but the inevitable law of 
progress gently leading him to drop 
the mortal for the immortal. Divine 
Love was erabling him to see that 
he personally was not necessary to 
lead the Israelites into the land 
promised to them by God. Probably 
it would be suffering to Moses to 
think of the children of Israel with- 
out his leadership. He had _ sac- 
rificed his whole life to this task 
and yet he was not able to finish 
it. Any material ambitions and hopes 
he may have had he had to aban- 
don. Yet it is perfectly obvious, 
looking at matters in the light of 
Christian Science, that any suffering 
that Moses may have had was not 
‘induced by divine Principle but only 
through his own failure to recognize 
the all-sufficient power of divine 
Principle. Christ Jesus did tut re- 
main here to see the spread of 
his words and works, but in many 
instances he evidenced a complete 
confidence that his word would: be 
preached in all the world. Even 
more than that, he said definitely, 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” 

Christian Science does not by any 
means advocate the purposeless criti- 
cism of characters like that of Moses, 
but it shows that the Bible writers 
fearlessly stated the faults as well 
as the good points of the prophets 
and apostles. Réaders of the Bible 
sometimes learn as much from the 
failures of these men as they do from 
their triumphs, for the same tempta- 
tions are common to all. It may not 
be our Work to lead the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, but in a meta- 
physical sense every one is bound to 
lead his own understanding out of 
the claimed domination of material 


sense into the freedom of Soul. 


the Scriptures,” by Mary Baker Eddy, | 
we read on page 296, “Progress is | 
It is the ripening | 
of mortal man, through which the | 


One | 


'’Gos we fot de fines’ contree, an’ de 


beeges’ reever flowin’ 
—-William Henry Drummond. 


Pons and Schmucke 
as Partners 


Pons’s friend gave lessons on the 
pianoforte. They met and struck up 
an acquaintance in 1834 one prize day 
at a boarding school; and so congenial 
were their ways of thinking and living, 
that Potts used to say that he had 
found ‘his friend too late for his hap- 
piness. ... Before very long the two 
musicians could not live without each 
other. Confidencés were exchanged, 
and in a week's time they were like 
brothers. Schmucke (for that was 
his name) had not believed that such 
a man as Pens existed, nor had Pons 
imagined that a Schmucke was possi- 
ble. Here alseady you have a suffi- 
cient description of the good couple; 
but it is mot every mind that takes 
kindly to the concise synthetic method, 


and a certain amount of demonstra- 


tion is necessary if the credulows are 
to accept the’ conclusion. 

This pianist, like all other pianists, 
was a German. A German, like the 
eminent Liszt ang the great Men- 
delssohn, and Steibelt, and Dussek, 
and Meyer, and Mozart, and Doelher, 
and Thalberg, and Dreshok, and 
Hiller, and Leopold Mayer, and 
Cramer and Zimmerman, and Kalk- 
brenner, and Hertz, Woertz, Karr, 
Wolff, Pixis, and Clara ‘'Wieck—and 
all Germans, generally speaking. 
Schmucke was a great musical com- 
poser doomed to remain a music mas- 
ter, so utterly did his character lack 
the-audacity which a musicai genius 
needs if he is to push his way to the 
front. A.German’s naiveté doés not 
invariably last him through his life. 
..» But Sehmucke had kept his child's 
simplicity much as Pons continued to 
wear his relics of the Empire—all un- 
suspectingly. The true and noble- 
hearted German was at once the 
theatre and the audience, making 
music within himself alone. In this 


compositions, and Pons -provided the 
airs. Here’ and there an amateur 
among the audience admired the new 
pieces of music which served as ac- 
companiment to two or three great 
successes but they attributed the im- 


; provement vaguely to “progress.” No 


one cared to know the ‘composer's 
name; like the occupants of the “baig- 
noires,” lost to view of the house to 
gain a view of the stage, Pons and 
Schmucke-eclipsed themselves by their 
success. ... 

Pons as a ruie only went to his 
theatre towards eight o’clock, when 


the piece in favor came on, and gyer-: 


tures and accompaniments needed the 
strict ruling of the baton; most minor 
theatres are lax in such matters, and 
Pons felt the more at ease because 
he himself had been by no means 
grasping in his dealings with the man- 
agement; and Schmucke, if need be, 
could take lis place. Time went by, 
and Schmucke became an institution 
in the orchestra; the Illustrious 
Galidissart said nothing, but he was 
well aware of the value of Pons’s col- 
laborator. He was cbliged to include 
a piano-forte in the orchestra (follow- 


Ping the example of the leading thea- 


tres); the instrument was placed be- 
side the conductor’s. chair, 


and | 


Schmucke played without increase of | ' 
salary—a voluntary supernumerary.| Smoke was issuing from every chance 


As Schmucke’s character, his utter| rent and fissure of the rock, and the 


lack cf ambition or pretense, became 
known, the orchestra recognized him 
as one of themselves; and as time 
went on, he was intrusted with the 
often needed miscellaneous instru- 
ments which form no part of the 
reguiar band of a boulevard theatre. 
For a very small addition to his 
stipend, Sclrmucke played the viola 
d’amore, hautboy, . violoncello, and 
harp, as well as the piano, the 
castanets for the cachuca, the bells, 
saxhorn anc the like. If the German 
cannot draw harmony from the mizhty 
instruments of Liberty, yet to play all 
the instruments of music comes to 
them by nature. 

The two old artists were exceedingly 
popular in the theatre, and took its 
ways véry philosophically. ... 

Every one esteemed Pons with his 
kindness and his modesty, his great 


self-respect and. respect for others. 


. « « No actor, no dancer, however 


the mountain, and'I gladly sprang on 
firm land. The whole top of the moun- 
tain was covered with wavering 
wreaths of smoke, from the shadows of 


which emerged two English gentlemen, , 


who congratulated-us on our safe ar- 
rival, and assured us that we were 
fortunate in our day, as the mountain 
was very active. We could hear a hol- 
low, roaring sound, like the burning 
of a great. furnace, but saw nothing. 
‘Is this all?’ I saide ‘Oh, no. Wait till 
the guide comes up with the rest of 
the party,’ and soon followed the guide 
up a cloudy, rocky path, the noise of 
the fire constantly becoming nearer. 
Finally we stood on the verge of a vast, 
circular pit, about forty feet deep, the 
floor of which is of black, ropy waves 
of congealed lava. 

“The sides are sulphur cliffs, stained 
in every brilliant shade, from lightes} 
yellow to deepest orange and brown. 
In the midst of the lava floor rises a 
black cone, the chimhey of the great 
furnace. This was burning and flaming 
like the furnaces of a glass-house, and 
every few moments throwing up show- 
ers of cinders and melted lava ,which 
fell with a rattling sound on the black 
floor of the pit. One small bit of. the 
lava came over and fell at our feet. 

“All around where we stood the 


Neapolitans who crowded round us 
were every moment soliciting us to 
let them cook us an egg in one of 
these rifts, and, overcome by persua- 
sion, I did so, and found it very nicely 
boiled, or rather steamed, though the 
shell tasted of Glauber’s salt and 
sulphur. a. 

“The whole place recalled to my 
mind so vividly Milton's description of 
the infernal regions, that I cou!d not 
but believe that he had drawn the 
imagery from this source. Milton, as 
we all know, was gome time in Italy, 
and, though I do not recollect any 
account of his visiting Vesuvius, I 
cannet think how he should have 
shaped his language so coincidently 
to the phenomena if he had not. 

“On the way down the mountain 
our ladies astonished the natives by 
making an express stipulation that 


our donkeys were not to be beaten,— 


why, they could not conjecture. The 


i 
[ 


' 


Nor ’dained it to be a tributor | 


Unto the Ocean’s mighty emperor. 
—Charles Fitz-Geffery. 


Perfect Rhythm! 


In her book, “Leschetizky “As 
Knew Him,” Ethel ‘Newcomb -writes 
concerning the musician: “On one 
occasion the presence of Leschetizky 


; 
; 
} 
' 
i 
i 
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| 


| 


T | 


| 
| 
' 


was greatly desired by some pgople in | 


town, but he was nowhere to be found, 


and had Yeft°’no word that offered a’ 


clew to his whereabouts. 


Servants | 


were sent to one place and another, | 
lastly to the theater, but still with- | 
cut finding him. Some one suggested | 
the ‘Venice in Vienna’ at the Prater.) 
It was reported that he had been seen | 


there earlier in the evening. 


But it | 


was now too late to meet the people | 
who wished to see him, and some) 
friends, who had about given up the. 


quest, strolled over to a cafe house 
On the other side of the Prater, where 
the peasants 
selves. Hearing 


were amusing them-_ 
curious sounds is-. 


uing from the place, they went inside. | 
A girl with bells on her wrists was ' 


playing the piano and making a great 


noise, to the utmost delight of her | 


audience. Over at one_ side sat 


Leschetizky, watching every move of. 


the player. ‘Hush,’ he szid to his 


friends, who came up to him. 


‘T shall | 


sit -heré until she stops, for she has | 


perfect rhythm! She has played 


twenty times, 
with a different rhythm. You've never 


and every piece was. 


heard anything like it,’ he said enthu- | 


siastically, as if to foresta!! the banter 
of his friends. ‘I want to stay,’ he 
protested. ‘Don’t try to take me 
away!’”’ 


In Humor and Irony 


As Cervantes in the age of the In- 
quisition was driven to take refuge 
in humorous irony in order to make 
known his sentiments without giving 


} 


' 


i 
i 
j 


a handle to the Sacred Office—so, too, 
Goethe was able, in the character of | 
a humorist, to express what as a min-. 
ister of state and a courtier he would | 


not have ventured 
Goethe never suppressed 
but when debarred from displaying the 


to say outright. | 
the truth, 


} 


naked truth he draped it in humor | 


and irony.—Heine. 


|. 
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The secret, the 
png is to. say, was, as 


sei the hal. with the exception of 


plause with which the vd og s were 
Hughes disclosed thern, showed that 

Cc from the inning. - Some- 
; les of the world for 


hi offered to them in open confer- 
vas made x trea for evén the most reaction- 
governments to decline it. Mr. Harding and Mr. 
adorn careful, in season and out of pate, 
he nations against too t expectations: ‘They 
ted out that the Paiferénce’ was -for the limita- 
Faocmad and not for disarmament, and that even 

: yA of naval armaments. 
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i aig ches the result is immense. 

taxpayers’ savings, it is almost in- 

years’ holiday from the: building of 

ps, in wag Mie when capital ships cost anything 
“to fifty millions of, dollars, without their 
Pau. ‘will release untold treasure to be spent 

, ni of peace. When more is spent upon edu- 

1 upon battleships there will-be less and less 

n to revert to the building of battleships. To 

r ge extent competition in armaments, indeed the 
scheme of armaments, is the result of false edu- 


oA world which had got used to doing without 
Imaughts may very well find itself content to 
ad g without them, just as.the people of Capada 
th “ Unitec States, who have succeeded in living for 


entury peaceably 
it of fortifying that frontier. 

‘over , is second nature. 
t Mr. Harding’s proposal is something far more 
an a < n of dollars. If it were only that, there 
| be little hope for the world. | Another turn of 
litical wheel, a sudden blast of racial passion, or 
pores of national greed and the doings of this 
¢ would become as much a Strap of paper as 
s treaty for the protection of Belgium. Mr. 
phat to inspire the warld with an idea, and 
Ss, if are true ideas, are indestructible. ‘bhe 
it is true, had to be willing to. receive the idea, 
a Mr. Harding conceived the motnent of willingness 
re arrived. The time was well chosen. The fiercest, 
1 not the longest, spasm of war fever which has 
1 known had worn itself out. Men ‘were wearied 
E horrified it as they had seen it stripped of all 
geantry in mud of Flandérs. But with the 
y from the exhaustion might have coine the return 
_ These passions were not.destroyed by 
abomitiations of the Thirty Years’ War, they cropped 
eo! olutely unquenched when the exhaustion wi 
llowed the signing of the peace of Utrecht had spent 
self, , not even the twenty years of practically incessant 
which came to an end on the day of" Waterloo 
vest : sufficient to destroy them. And so, had Mr. Har- 
ng “ayn a repetition of these things might have 
4 ew Mr. Hardisig did not hesitate. He did not 
it the opportunity to escape him. He might have 
i for a more convenient season, until it was pos- 
le to invite Germany and Russia to sit with the other 
is er But this would have been to miss the flood 
Therefore he cut his coat to his cloth, and called 
st such a practical Conference as might be expected to 
nake a success of the idea. The result is thatthe success 
barent, to those with eyes to see, from the very 
Beginning. The pessimists groaned in their hearts, and 
the fizzlers shook their heads, but the world rejoiced and 
tee to glad, because it felt that an opportunity 
7 to it, at the call of so powerful a leader, that it 
st be i As a matter of fact nobody but the 
| sider of the United States could have ‘called this 
Conference. It would have been impossible for us to 
we done so, said a well-known British delegate, not 
‘ago, to a representative of this paper. Had we sent 
. 1¢ invitation, exhausted as we were by the struggle, 
iously anxious to rest upon our oars, it would 
me been suspect from the beginning. Unfriendly 
would have said, You have had the greatest 
y in ‘the world for a couple of centuries, and now 
at are behind in the race you wish to 


Sek rivals; But in the case of the 
Stat criticism is ridiculous. Her treasury 
“dv and her soil with material. She and 


to face with equanimity the renewal of 
Therefore when she sent out 


along an open frontier, have no 
Habit, says the 


a eS “iit a 
/ & : » 


ier invitatic 5 eclliciers was dumb. 
ies ” the oi phase of the great. Conference comes 


“to Cbd iid When the next’ 


Nationalist Party. 
working in complete harmony for the welfare of Egypt. 


and a bow to the chairman, | 
, knew what was coming, but — 


y seeking, and when. 


Yet | 


- ration was 


eae. on he day 
after Thanksgiving, there will be every augury of the 


Same success, with the same good pues abe and the 


‘Same anxiety for cooperation. 7 


The Two Pashas . 


For some time past two men, each ire his way fe- 
-markabie, but actuated by widely different motives, have 
been struggling for supremacy jn Egypt. The one is 
Adly Yeghen Pasha, the present Prime Minister, and 
the other is Saad Zaghlul Pasha, the leader of the 
Twe6 years ago these two men were 


and the realization qf her long cherished hope for self- 
government. When Lord Milner arrived at Cairo, in 
the December of 1919, prepared to grapple with the 
task of solving ‘the tian question, he was con- 
fronted with tremendous difficulties. For weeks before, 
Nationalist agitators had been moving up and down the 
country preaching to student, merchant, and fellah alike 
that the British missibn then on its way was nothing 
more than a great ‘punitive inquiry, and urging that 
it should be met with a concerted boycott. The story 
of how Lord Milner, with a statesmanship which has 
ceftainly never been excelled-in recent times, completely 
dissipated this idea is well known. Within a: few weeks, 


he had succeeded in convincing the Egyptians that his 
- mussion was wholly constructive and wholly friendly, 


and that he was earnestly desirous of meeting their jast 
wishes at every point. ' 

In the great work which followed, Lord Milner had 
the aid of the two pashas, Adly and Zaghlul. It was a 
highly successful work, and when, in the summer of last 
year, Zaghidl Pasha went with an Egyptian delegation 
to discuss the Egyptian question with the British Gov- 
ernnient,:in London, hopes of a settlement raf high. . 


' 


. It was, however, during his sojourn in London that 


Zaghlul Pasha first displayed that determination, to 
secure his own way and his own ends, whichhas since 
come to be ized as the dominating motive of_his 
career, Instead of feturning to Egypt, as he might Have 
done with the delegation, and using his tremendous 
powers,to secure a whole-hearted acceptance of the Brit- 
“tsh proposals, ‘Zaghlul Pasha remained in London, de- 
termined to watch in which way public opinion in Egypt 
‘was likely to move, and then to align himsélf.on that 
side. Later on, when he came to the conclusion that the 
road to the greatest personal advancement lay in the 


. direction of supporting the Nationalists, he returaed to 


Egypt, and placed himself at theit head. Abandoning 
all pretense at cooperation, he was loud in his. insistence 
that, before any negotiations were entered into concerning 
a final settlement, Great Britain should concede all his 
“reservations.” All his undoubted powers of oratory 
were exerted to the uttermost, and he succeeded, to a 
remarkable extent,,in capturing the popular imagination. 
He was ready to outdo thé most ardent Nationalist in a 
demand for “absolute independence,” arfd he gloried in 
the cry which, after a time, came to be heard on all sides, 
“La rais illa Saad!""—“No chief but Saad!’ 
All this time, Adly Pasha had been going steadily 


forward, seeking patiently to consolidate the great gains ° 


made through the statesmanship of Lord Milner, restrain- 
ing over-enthusiasm where it seemed in danger of 
defeating its own purpose, and encouraging, among 
Egyptians of all classés, that responsible interest in public 
affairs without which a successful self-government is 
impossible. Matters came to a climax, early last summer, 
when the question. arose of another delegation to London, 
charged with the duty, of teaching a final settlement. 
Yaghlul Pasha insisted that he, and he alone, should 
head such a delegation. . Adly Pasha intimated, quite 
clearly, that he intended to occupy that positign himselt. 
It was not, it may be ventured, that he specially desired 
the task, but he took up the very just position that the 
delegation should be appointed_by the Cabinet, and tlat 
he, as Prime Minister; should be at its head... In this 
contention he undoubtedly had the support :of the more 
sober and better balanced opinion ofthe country. ‘Yet 
a lesser man than the Egyptian’ Prime Minister might 
have hesitated before he left Egypt and relinquished the 
field to his opponent, but Adly Pasha. never hesitated, 
and the latest news from Egypt goes to show quite con- 
clusively that he was right, that he was justified in the 
expectation, which he undoubtedly held, that Zaghlul 
Pasha, if left to himself; would destroy his own cause. 
Little by little, as the weeks have gone by, Zaghlul 
Pasha has been ldsing ground. The climax apparently 
came, a short time ago, when he determined upon a 
tremendous effort to revive waning enthusiasm by 
embarking upon what was designed to be a triumphant 
progress through Lower Egypt. Every possible prepa- 
made. A large tourist Nile boat was 
chartered for the purpose, ample accommodation was 
provided for an army of newspaper correspondents, and 
reception committees were formed in every town and 
village included in the Pasha’s itinerary. Very quickly, 
howeVer, it became evident that all was not well. At the 
first big town visited, namely, Beni Suef, the reception 
had to be held at the landing place, owing to the oppo- 


. sition in the town itself, and this opposition steadily 


increased as the Pasha’s party moved down the great 
river. Here and there the villagers came out to cheer 
their popular idol, but opposition grew in volume, until, 
after the steamer had entered the Assiut Province, hos- 
tile demonstrations bearing black flags and throwing 
dust in the air began to gather on the banks. 

The Pasha continued his progress, but more, it would 


“seem, as_a defiance of the government than from any 


hope of achieving success. Indeed, the main result of 
his tour has been to afford a practical demonstration to 
all the world that he has ceased to be anything like the 
great power in the country whicly he undoubtedly was a 
year ago. The fact is that, in spite of all the machina- 
tions of the extremist politicians, Egypt is quieter today 
than it has been before for many years, and there is a 
growing conviction throughout the country that the 
destinies of Egypt are safer in the hands of the Prime 
Minister than in the hands of the Nationalist leader. 
The outlook is still difficult. The partial failure of the 
London negotiations lias come as a disappointment to 


Truman H. Newberry, of Michigan, who was 
'. with being™involved in corrupt’ practices in connate 


-one another’s misdeeds.” 


than ‘of its opponents. 


“necessary. 


terfield advised his son, 
‘being barely understood; but adorn your thoughts, and | 


many, but there is no reason to anticipate that; when 
the Prime Minister reaches Egypt, within the next few 
days, and states his case, the Egyptians will desjre any 
change in leadership. In’ other words, Adly Pasha is 
steadily winning, if, indeed, he is not already justified 
in registering a victory. : 


‘The Newberry “Case 


A FoRMAL vote in such a case as that of 


pi 
rged 


with his election, cannot be‘a real vindication for him, 
unless his complete innocence 4$ established. A vote of 
his own party does, not. absolve him, any more than the 
vote of those in the @pposing party can convict him. 
From the whole cage, ‘the public ‘can learn more of how 
corrupt practicés in elections must be overcome, until 
elections are so safeguarded that they actually express 
public opinion far more than at present. Of the use of 
money at elections in the. United States Lord Bryce 
writes, in his “Modern Democracies,” “Though prosecu- 
tions are sometimes instituted, the offense more often 
goes unpunished, the two parties agreeing not to rip up 
As a footnote to the para- 
graph in which this sentence appears, he observes, “A 
remarkable instance occurred very. recently at a sena- 
torial ‘election.” . 

Now- until such instances. become impossible, and 
until party considerations are set aside for absolute 
probity of action, government is democratic only in a 
very limited sense, A party, to keep the respect of voters, 


and more important still, of other nations in these days , 


of; broadening international relationships, must demand 
rightness of its own adherents even more. determinedly 
Thus a party vote on a question 
of Corruption, when reprehensible facts have been ad- 
mittéd, will show to some extent where sincerity exists 
and also: in what respects progress is fundamentally 
‘Senator Newberry himself would show a 
broad desire for justice if He would insist on an enttanid 
investigation, and work’ whole-heartedly for better laws 
to preyent corruption in. primaries as well as in elections. 
The investigation which ha already been conducted 
has hardly seemed, to the disinterested observer, to be 
unbiased. When large sums-of money are expended in 
an election, one w onders what tremendous interests could 
have been involved to justify all this expenditure, from 
the point of view of those providing for it.. Large 
amounts of money used in elections mean large endeavors 
to impress the will of the few on the many, rather than 
a cooperative development of public opinion. In pro- 
portion as each man is thinking for himself, the cost of 
an election is minimized. Though it may seem a long 
and: trying task to get each voter to have an honest 
opinion of his own, and to express it intelligently, satis- 
faction with anything less than this is resting content 
with, the practices of Machiavellian princes and their 
metcenaries of the Middle Ages. Democracy has made 
some progress, as Lord--Bryce points out, but certainly 
there can be no true'democracy which does not insist on 
eliminating every phase of corruption in voting. 


~ Teacher and Student 


, IN one of his essays recently published, Meredith 
Nicholson says} ‘I should endeavor to make it appear 
that clean and accurate speech is part of good manners, 
an important item in the general equipment for life. 
When it came to writing, I should begin with the familiar 
letter, leaving the choice of subject to the student. These 
compositions, read in the class, would be criticized, as 
far as possible, by the students themselves. I should 
efface myself completely as an instructor and eétablish the 
relatiow of a fellow-seeker intent upon finding the best 
way of saying a thing.”’ These sentences present, of 
course, little that is new, but what is true and important 
deserves to be reiterated and given as general publicity 
as possible. Now as long ago as the sixteenth century, 
Henry Peacham, following still earlier examples, tried to 
show, in his “Compleat Gentleman,” something of what a 
natural relationship between student and teacher should 
be. The right relationship is one of cooperation without 
fear on either part. In too many eases the teacher looks 
upon himself or herself as a person with superior knowl- 
edge which is to be impressed upon the ignorant. Yet 
the relationship of fellow-students depending together on 
the subject itself for instruction is achieved by an increas- 
ing’ number of teachers today. 

As for the teaching of English, a hint can be gained 
from Henry Morgenthau, who tells us in his auto- 
biography, which is being published in ‘The “‘World’s 
Work,” that, when he met Lord Bryce on the steamer be- 
tween Port Said and Jaffa, he found bord Bryce’s method 
of getting information from others to be that, “He first 
puts them completely at ease by ascertaining what subjects 
they are thoroughly posted on, andthen, w ith a beneficent 
suavity, he makes them willing contributors to his own 
unlimited store of knowledge.’’ Any teacher of English 
who uses this same method in order to get students to 
tell with eagerness what they know and have observed for 
themselves will*find it easy to encourage them afterward 
to set down in writing what they have told: Thus, since 
the best writing is that which is as clear and natural as 
the best talking, the problem of developing ability in Writ- 
ing becomes considerably simplijied. Any student who 
discovets that he actually has something to say in which 
some one else is interested will proceed with enthusiasm 
to say it effectively. So if a class is occupied with the 
writing of English, the main thing for the teacher to 
establish is, as Meredith Nicholson says, his own rela- 
tionship of a fellow-seeker. with the rest. 

Our sense of the best way of expression has, of 
course, changed from century to century, and even from 
vear to year. In the schools and colleges of the United 
States much greater spontaneity of expression is en- 
couraged now than even a decade ago. Ben Jonson 
thought and declared that a man in order to write well 
should “first think and excogitate,” and that his style 
should be carefully “labored and accurate.” ' Lord Ches- 
“Do not content yourself with 


dress them as you would your person.” Until very 


~ 


recently many teachers of English have brorked on the 

is of similar theories. Now, however, especially 
since the war, which gave many college students vivid 
material to write about, teachers of English are find- 
ing it easier to encourage animated expression, on the 
basis that writing is as natural a process as talking. In 
proportion, then, as teacher and student can actually talk 
and reason together, instead of the teacher’s merely talk- 
ing to the student, the interest and effectiveness of the 


whole study of English composition should be immensely 


increased for both. 
Editorial Notes 


Now it is Dr. Bullock and Dr. Gist whe, in spite o£ 
statistical reports to the contrary, published, republished, 
and particularly verified in results obtained during the 
late war, come forward in Kansas City demanding vac- 
cination for everybody, especially school children and 
employees in industries and public places, as the only 
means of immunity from smallpox. And the people, 
goaded by Dr. Bullock and Dr. Gist, are expected to 
rush forward to be vaccinated once, twice, or as Many 
times as may be required. But, and spell it with a large 
“B,”’ almost in the same breath in which these doctors 
insist on general vaccination, they admit that. in some 
persons, “successfully vaccinated,” the immunity does 
not hold. Indeed they acknowledge that there are now 
in their isolation hospital eight cases that proved to be 
not immune. Such, it may be remarked, is the safe 
course Dr. Bullock and Dr. Gist are urging upon the 
Kansas City public. 


AccorDING to a Canadian newspaper, Canada, during 
the last ten years, has lost 1,000,000 of the 2,500,000 
immigrants who came to that country since the begin- 
ning of the present century. The puzzle now is, Where 
have they gone, and why did they go? Did the majority 
of them suffer disillusionment, and move on to other 
countries where they found conditions such as made it 
worth while to “stick”? Of course a great deal of 
allowance should be made for the circumstance that many 
immigrants come to, the American continent with the 
sole object of “making their pile” and returning to their 
native soil. But the matter might well form the sub- 
ject of a gavernment inquiry. Both in the United States 
and in Canada a certain tendency to exaggerate the pros- 
pects which lie behind the open door of economic eppor- 
tunity may account for some of the alleged discontent. 
The recent motor expedition to Idaho of settlers is a 
good instance of the practice, if certain newspapers are 
to be relied upon. 


Ir 1s now known why and how the famous central 
picture of Van Eyck’s painting, “The Adoration of the 
Lamb,” was hidden by the Belgians of Ghent during the 
war to.save it from the invading Germans, who, for 
many decades, have held the accompanying shutters or 
panels. Perhaps it will never be known where the Canon 
of St. Bavon put it and thus defied all efforts of the 
Germans to gain possession of the treasure; but it cer- 
tainly remained safe till the Treaty of Versailles could 
stipulate that the six shutters of the great work then in 
Berlin should be restored to Ghent. The Germans, who 
had originally given only 500,000 thalers for the shutters, 
how asked 75,000,000 francs for the lot, in spite of the 
fact that, two years earlier, they had put their value at 
something under 20,000,000 francs. As the value of the 
shutters has had to be deducted from the total sum due 
for reparations, the Germans may be said to have driven 
a handsome bargain. 


ALAs, what changes do come over Westminster! For 
untold generations, whenever the road has been “up,” and 
how often that is the case in London, there has been a 
night-watchman to look after it. He has sat behind a 
coke fire in a bucket, arid would not “leave his wooden 
hut for you” or anybody else. The only thing that would 
draw him from that cosy retreat was the fading light of 
one of Ins red danger lanterns. Now as each night- 
watchman, the sage of the broken road, retires, he is to 
be replaced by a young man, who will be provided with a 
bicycle and a portable recording clock. Westminster 


‘must keep pace with the times, but it will be something 


of a wrench to part with a race of men who were some- 
times said to be “Old Charlies replaced by Sir Robert 
Peel when he invented the police.” 


ee ee eee 


THE disclosure has been made, but upon just what 
authority does not appear, that a number of whales, mis- 
taken during the war for enemy submarines, were bombed 
from the air by scouting aeroplanes assigned to convoy 
troop and supply ships through what were regarded as 
the danger zories. A school of whales, if their gatherings 
may be so designated, might reasonably be expected to 
indorse the movement for a reduction of armament, with 
the request that it be made to include aircraft as well as 
cruisers and dreadnaughts. The noncombatants, while 
perhaps not entitled to a controlling voice in the discus- 
sion of such measures, surely have rights which should 
be respected. The oceans are whale territory—of this 
there can be no doubt. 


IT SEEMS that a man may get into trouble for break- 
ing the word of the law even though he abides by the 
spirit of it, judging from the recent arrest of a baker 
who was haled into court for giving too generous 
measure in a “pound” loaf of bread. Evidently the 
authorities in the American city in question have an 
extraordinary love of literalism or else they feel it neces- 
sary to proiect the public against the generosity of 
bakers. As regards the latter consideration, the people 
would not seem to be in pressing need of protection 
against the beneficence of any group of tradesmen, bakers 
or otherwise. 


“It 1s probable that after my departure the publicity 

agent will tell you that I reluctantly tore myself away 
from a sustained series of crowded houses to obey an 
imperious call from Tasmania. Nothing of the sort. 
It seems to me that Sydney audiences perceive my virtues, 
extol them to each other, and—stay away. This fare- 
well to a last-night audience by Miss Marie Tempest may 
hurt the feelings of her publicity agent, but is not likely 
to affect those who stayed away. 


~’ 


